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2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
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POETRY. 
aa [For the Woman's JOURNAL.) 


BORN BLIND. 


BY IDA W. BENHAM. 








© gauzy things that come and go 
Before my eyes; 

O tiny, hiding buds that blow 
In glad surprise ; 

O mosses, meekly holding up 
For heaven to view 

The sweet o’er-filling of each cup 
With heaven’s own dew— 

© gracious humble things, that bide 
So near the wall; 

The light upon its inner side 
Transforms you all! 


Pity! forgive the poverty 
In heart and mind 

Of those who, having eyes to see, 
Were yet born blind! 


© little lives, that bud and grow 
From bright to bright; 

0 little hearts, that glow and glow 
With love and light— 

© lips that press, O arms that cling, 
So close, 80 warm, 

A tender infant sheltering 
From pain and storm— 

O new-born, humble souls, that bide 
So near the wall! 

The light upon its inner side, 
O'er-floods you all! 


0 pity! O forgive the night, 
The poverty, 
Of eyes that open in the light, 
And will not see. 
_ ——— 


VACATION, 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





When did we go to the Michigan woods? 

I only know 
That the air was sweet with the low white clover; 
And the honey-bee, the wild free rover, 

Had never far to go. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
1 only know 
That the fire-weed flamed crimson higher and higher, 
Till only one blossom crowned the spire, 
While below, the seeds lay side by side, 


* Ready to fly out far and wide 


As the winds might chance to blow. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 

I only know 
That the elder blossoms grew white, then brown, 
Then the scarlet berries hung heavily down. 

Over the green below. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
l only know 

That the thistle flung open his armor green 

Till his purple silken vest was seen, 

Then changed to a fairy in gossamer grace, 

That brushed with her silvery robes my face, 
As she floated high and low. 


When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I only know 

That clusters of asters, purple and white, 

And the golden-rod, like a flash of light, 
Set all the roads aglow.) 


When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I can only say 
That the yellow poplars trembled over 
Where the weary bee hunted in vain for clover 
The morning we came away. 





The Empress of Germany has founded a 
Seminary for the education of the orpban 
daughters of officers who fell in the Frgpco- 
Prussian war. 


‘| net. 





FOAM AND CURRENT. * 


Sometimes, on the beach at Newport, I 
look at the gaily dressed ladies in their phae- 
tons, and then at the foam which trembles on 
the breaking wave, or lies palpitating in 
creamy masses on the beach. It is as pretty 
as they, as light, as fresh, as delicate, as chang- 
ing; and no doubt the graceful foam, if it 
thinks at all, fancies that it is the chief con- 
summate product of the ocean, and that the 
main end of the vast currents of the mighty 
deep is to yield a few glittering bubbles like 
itself. At least, this seems to me what many 
of the fair ladies think. 

Here isa nation in which the most momen- 
tous social and political experiment ever tried 
by man is being worked out, day by day. 
There it something ocean-like in the way in 
which the great currents of life, race, religion, 
temperament, are here chafing with each oth- 
er, in the effort to establish a really Republi- 
can society, safe from the storms through 
which all monarchical countries may yet have 
to pass. As these great currents heave, there 
are tossed up in every watering-place and 
every city in America, as on an ocean beach, 
certain pretty bubbles of foam ; and each beach, 
we may suppose, counts its own bubbles 
brighter than those of its neighbors, and 
christens them ‘‘society.” 

It is an unceasing wonder to a thoughtful 
person, at any such resort, to see the uncon- 
scious way in which fashionable society ac- 
cepts the foam and ignores the currents. You 
hear people talk of “a position in society,” “the 
influential circles in society,” as if the posi- 
tion they mean were not liable to be shifted 
in a day; as if the essential influences in 
America were not mainly to be sought out- 
side the world of fashion. In other countries 
it is very different; the circle of social caste, 
whose center you tuuch in London, radiates 
to the shores of the island; the governing 
class controls, uot merely fashion, but govern- 
ment; it rules in country as well as city; ge- 
nius and wealth are but its tributaries. Wher- 
ever it is not so, it is because England is so 
far Americanized. But in America, the so- 
cial prestige of the cities is nothing in the 
country; it is a matter of the pavement, of a 
three-mile radius, 

Go to the farthest borders of England; there 
are still the “county families,” and you meet 
a man in livery. On the other hand, in a lit- 
tle village in Northern New Hampshire, my 
friend was visited in the evening by the land- 
lady, who said that several of their “most 
fashionable ladies’’ had happened in, and she 
would like to exhibit to them her guest’s bon- 
Then the different cities ignore each 
other; the rulers of select circles in New York 
find themselves nobodies in Washington, 
while a Washington social passport counts for 
as little in New York. Boston and Philadel- 
phia affect to ignore both; and St Louis and 
San Francisco have their own standard. The 
utmost social prestige in America is local, 
provincial, a matter of the square inch; it is 
as if the foam of each particular beach along 
the sea coast were to call itself ‘‘society.”’ 

There is something pathetic, therefore, in 
the unwearied pains taken by ambitious wo- 
men to establish a place in some little, local 
transitory domain, to“bring out” their daugh- 
ters for exhibition on a giveu evening, to form 
a circle for them, to marry them well. A 
dozen years hence the millionaires whose no- 
tice they seek may be paupers, or these ladies 
may be dwelling in some other city, where 
the visiting cards will bear wholly different 
names. How idle to attempt to transport 
into American life the social traditions and 
delusions which require monarchy and pri 
mogeniture, and a standing army to keep 
them up—and which cannot hold their own 
in England, even with the aid of these! 

Every woman, like every man, has a natu- 
ral desire for influence; and if this instinct 
yearns, as it often should yearn, to take iu 
more than her own family, she must seek it 
somewhere outside. I know women who 
bring to bear on the building up of a frivolous 
social circle—frivolous, because it is not really 
brilliant, but only showy, not really gay, but 
only bored—talent and energy enough to in- 
fluence the mind and thought of the nation, 
if only employed in some effective way. Who 
are the women of real influence in America? 
They are the school teachers, through whose 
hands each successive American generation 
has to pass; they are those wives of public 
men who share their husbands’ labor, and 
help mold their work; they are those women 
who, through their personal eloquence or 
through the press, are distinctly influencing 
the American people in its growth. The 
influence of women like Mrs. Stowe, Mary 
Clemmer Ames, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and 
“H. H.,”’ is felt for good or for evil in every 
page they print, every newspaper column they 
fill; the individual women may be unworthy* 





their posts, but it is they who have got hold 
of the lever, and gone the right way to work. 
As American society is constituted, the larg- 
est “social success’’ that can be attained here 
is trivial and local, and you have to “make 
believe very hard,” like that other imaginary 
Marchioness, to find in it any career worth 
mentioning. 

That is the foam, but these other women 
are dealing with the main currents, 

T. W. A. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN BOOKS. 


In his article on “Perilous Protection,” Col. 
Higginson, after noting the fact that it is 
not always safe for women to go out in seclud- 
ed forests and crowded cities, at all hours of 
the night, by themselves, comes to the follow- 
ing conclusion: “There is, therefore, a limit, 
prescribed by natural laws, to the indepen- 
dence of women.” 

Exactly what Col. Higginson means by 
“natural laws’ is not so clear; the fact that a 
mother may not safely allow her daughter the 
same independence she would give her son 
seems to us very unnatural. Ifa young man 
may go and come when and where he pleases, 
why should not a young woman? There is 
no good, just, or natural reason; and if rea- 
sons now exist, they do so from causes which 
a proper degree of enlightenment, temperance, 
Christianization, and regard for law can re- 
move. 

If men now prey upon women, they can be 
prevented from doing so—there is no reason 
in nature why they should. Give girls the 
same education boys have; the same opportu- 
nities to know the world, and they will be just 
as well able to defend themselves from the 
assaults of men, as men are from each other. 
The girl who is educated in a seminary, and 
who gets her ideas of the world from what she 
sees and hears in the drawing-room, the bail- 
room, the opera-house, or on the stage, is ex- 
actly unfitted for any sort of responsible posi- 
tion in life. A thief might enter her own 
house, in the absence of her husband, and she 
would swoon atthe sight of him. Is thata 
natural law? Women may be just as inde- 
pendent as men, have just as Lealthy a body, 


as much common-sense, and the same means | 


of protecting themselves. They never will 
have this freedom so long as they lace them- 
selves in corsets, diet on slate-pencils, have 
no ambition in life but to get married, shud- 
der at a shadow, touch politics with the tongs, 
and read romances iustead of facts. 

In his “Vicar’s Daughter,’’ George Mac- 
Donald draws, with much minuteness of de- 
tail, the life of Miss Marion Clare. This 
young woman went about doing good. She 
lived in a poor part of London, in a house 
filled with rough, uneducated, intemperate 
people. She labored among this ciass, and 
was not afraid to go about the city alone at 
all hours of the night. She had her freedom 
as much as a young man, and no one insulted 
her. The police system of London may be 
better than it isin Boston or New York! In 
one of the chapters in his book, Mr. MacDon- 
ald has Miss Clare-preaching to a roomful of 
people. Her sermon is a very good one. 
Some day we shall expect to find an author as 
bold as Rev. Mr. Cuyler was, with a real wo- 
man in an actual pulpit. And in the not dis- 


tant future, we may read of the heroine of a | 


romance casting her first ballot for her lover. 

Marion Clare is so devoted to her work of 
helping others through life, she declines two 
offers of marriage, lest she should have to give 
up her poor folks. Altogether, she is rather 
aremarkable woman. The Vicar’s daughter 
tells her own story, which is a common 
enough, domestic one, with an artist for a 


husband. She has trials with servants, with | 


her pride, and at one time is pinched with 
poverty. Lady Barnard isan ideal Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts, who builds houses for the poor, 
helps the distressed, and becomes acquainted | 
with the members of her own household, be- | 
fore she seeks to better people who live out- | 
side. She keeps no more servants than she | 
can get acquainted with. There are a few | 
passages on the woman question in some of | 
its phrases, in the “Vicar’s Daughter,’’ which | 
are worth reproducing. 
The following is one of them:— 
Many aman would regard with disgust the | 
idea of striking his wife, who will yet cherish | 
against her an aversion which is infinitely | 
worse. The workingman who strikes his | 
wife, but is sorry for it, and tries to make | 
amends by being more tender after it—a re- | 
sult which many a woman will consider cheap | 
at the price of a blow endured—is an immeas- 
urably superior husband to the gentleman | 
who shows his wife the most absolute polite- | 
ness, but uses that very politeness as a breast- | 
work to fortify himself in his disregard and | 
contempt. 
Roger, a brother of the husband of the Vic- | 
ar’s daughter, and a very sensible young man, | 
was once engaged to deliver some lectures on 
physiology, before the young ladies of a 


boarding-school. He made use of the impo- 
lite word “stomach,” and was dismissed for 
using it! Continuing his narrative of his 
boarding-school experiences, we read :— 


He said also, that to see the sort of women 
who sometimes had the responsibility of train- 
ing girls must’ make the angels weep; none 
but a heartless mortal like himself could laugh 
where conventionality and insincerity were 
taught in every hint as to posture and speech. 
It was bad enough, he said, to shape yourself 
into your own ideal; but to have to fashion 
yourself after the ideal of one whose sole ob- 
ject in teaching was to make money was 
something wretched indeed. 


There is much truth in this sentiment, 
which parents, who are about sending their 
daughters to fashionable boarding-schools, 
will do well to inquire into. 

We have been pleased to look through a 
pretty book called, “Gardening by Myself,” 
by Anna Warner. She has one chapter for 
each month in the year, and sticks to her text 
with wonderful pertinacity, when the tempta- 
tion is so great to wander off into moral, sen- 
timental, or other paths, as Charles Dudley 
Warner did in his charming work on the gar- 
den. Anna Warner is intensely practical, 
very easy to understand, and her book will 
help to encourage flower gazdening among 
women, since it is well adapted to them, 
Among other things, she says:— 


Gardening by one’s self is so lovely and so 
easy a thing, that { would fain have every- 
body try it. 1 wish everybody had a garden, 
and would work in it himself—the world would 
grow sweeter-tempered at once. Why, you 
may deal with one great florist after another, 
and you will find nothing but courtesy and 
pleasant words from the beginning to the end. 


And she closes her August chapter as fol- 
lows :— 

In one’s garden, as in the world, one must 
learn to be content, eve when the blooming 
successes are passed by, and the failures picked 
out; wearing there, as elsewhere, “the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which in the 
sight of God is of great price.” 

This is all the sentiment there is in the 
book. It’s tone is sprightly, aud if it helps 
any woman cultivate flowers, so much the 
better. 

Hawthorne’s “Septimius Felton’’ has very 
little to say about women; they are only in- 
trodaced into the story like walking figures 
ina modern drama, to help on the play. Sep- 
| timius is so intent upon studying vut the 
| problem of how to live forever, that he forgets 
| all else, hardly stopping to make love to Rose 
| Garfield or Sibyl Dacy. These two girls are 
| good enough, only poor Sibyl is crazy! Rose 
| teaches Septimius a sort of a natural religion, 
which comforts him at times; she is smart, 
pretty, pure, and healthy, which is a good deal 
to say; hence she has beautiful thoughts, and 
| correct instincts. The Aunt Keziah with 
| whom Septimius lived was a restless woman, 
| who possessed Indian blood, and deplored the 
| dull life, white women led at the breaking out 
of the Revolutionary war. She longed to do 
| something besides living in a cottage and 
| brewing her bitter drinks. That, it seems to 
| us, is what all women love to do, who have 
| not become so artificial in their lives that | 
| natural instincts are completely crushed out | 
| of them. FULLER-WALKER. 
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OUR PARTY. 





At last the women of Massachusetts have a 
| party; a party of whose past they have little 





| reason to be ashamed and to whose future they 
| are bound so long as it is true to its avowed 
principles. 
In indirect ways, women have made them- 
| selves sensibly felt in past political action in 
the State, but have never had such a call fer 
concerted action as now. Now our cause is 
in the field. The dominant party stands | 
pledged to its success, and we must not sitidly 
| watching the battle from afar, but, begir ning 
| at once, work early and late, till the Novem. 
| ber election shall bear witness to the fact. 
Every indifferent woman in the State must be 
roused to action. We must find and scatter 
brvadeast, extracts from our best speakers and 
writers. The “Word to Women” of Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, published in the last JOURNAL, must 
be printed entire and sent by hundreds and | 
thousands through the State. Todo this we 
need money and the most active work ever 
done by our loyal societies. 

I appeal, then, to all local societies in the | 
State to send immediately to the headquar- 
ters (WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office), all funds at 
their disposal, to be exchanged for campaign 
documents, and those whose treasufies are 
empty must fill them by prompt subscriptions 
and forward them at once, for not a moment 
should be wasted in delay. A few weeks of 
determined work just now will be more than 
a year’s work later. Remember the Republi- 
cau party of Massachusetts is now our party; 
its success, our success, 

All money can be sent by Express, or post- 
office orders to Elizabeth C. Hinckley, No. 3 
Tremont Place, Boston, and orders will be 








filled in the order of their receipt. Give all 
you can, and let not the widow withhold her 
mite. Apa C. BowLzs. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Philadelphia’s favorite 
comedienne, has bought a country seat near 
Manchester, Mass. 


Miss Alice Ingham, of Boston, is making a 
fortune at Buenos Ayres, having established a 
wholesale millinery store, 

The Republican women of Massachusetts 
and their friends will meet in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Wednesday evening, Sept. 25. 


Miss Austine Speed, ‘(Miss Grundy,” of the 
World, has been engaged to “do” Washington 
next winter fur a London weekly, writing at 
odd intervals whenever there’s need. 

Countess Beauchamp has decided talent as 
a sculptress. At the Royal Academy her lady- 
ship is an exhibitor of the figure of her young- 
estchild. It is said to be excellent both as a 
likeness and work of art. 


Mile. Smaragda, the eldest daughter of Mu- 
surus Pasha, the Turkish Embassador in Lon- 
don, was married on the 3d inst., to Mr. War- 
ner Heriot,a brother of Lady Wentworth 
Among the wedding presents was a valuable 
Indian shaw! from Queen Victoria, and sev- 
eral from other members of the Royal Family. 


In Dover, New Hampshire, this summer, 
four young ladies, Adelaide, Jenny, Emma and 
Alta Hanson, with the assistance of one man 
their brother, made and gathered sizty tons of 
hay. Oneofthem, Miss Emma, herself mowed 
the whole of it, with a two-horse machine, 
This promising young farmer is but seventeen 
years of age. 


Mrs. Carlton Belt, a wealthy lady of Missis- 
sippi, has addressed a letter to Joseph Strauss, 
president of the Alsace-Lorraine Society, offer- 
ing to give homes to sixty families, to each of 
which she will let fifty acres, fifteen to be 
rent free, and the rest to be planted with cot- 
ton, of which she is to have half of the pro- 
ceeds. 1f she secures such a colony as she de- 
sires, she promises to devote her life to their 
welfare and prosperity. 


Mrs. Mary ‘Talmadge Van Rensselaer, who 
died suddenly in the cars a few days since at 
Albany, visited England soon after Victoria 
ascended the throne. She was presented to 
and became a favorite of the Queen, who said 
one morning at breakfast that she would give 
her dominions for Miss Talmadge’s beauty. 
Several opulent and titled persons sought her 
hand in vain; but she was thoroughly Ameri- 
can, and when urged to accept one of these 
numerous offers, remarked that “an American 
gentleman was the equal of any foreign noble 
man, whatever his titles or connections.” 


Some queer customs came into play on the 
occasion of Nillson’s marriage. After the 
wedding breakfast, as Mons. and Mme. Rou- 
zaud stepped from the door, a cupful of dry 
rice was showered on their heads from a win- 
dow above, and as the carriage drove off all 
the old foot-coverings about the place were 
thrown after it. One enthusiastic gentleman 
threw a broom on top of the carriage, and the 
crowd shouted themselves into a very hot 
and hoarse condition. When the bridal party 
reached the hotel, the bride sang at the re- 
quest of friends some of the songs she had 
learned in this country, accompanying herself 
upon the banjo which was presented to her 
while in New York. 


Brighton, England, has been horror-stricken 
by the self-sought death of a woman. Some 
time ago a wealthy merchant of that place vis- 








| ited Malabar, where he fell in love with and 


married a native woman. He took her to 
Brighton, but the young wife clung to the cus- 
toms of her native land. She had a kind of 
temple built on her husband’s estate in the 
country, and went into it every day to offer up 
her devotions according to the rites of her own 
faith. At length her husband died. The wid- 
ow exhibited thé most intense grief. On the 

evening after the funeral of her husband she 
disappeared. Three days afterward a heap of 
smoking ashes was found in her temple, and 
portions of human remains were detected in 

the ashes, showing, without doubt, that the 
poor woman had built her funeral pyre and 

immolated herself thereon. 











TRALN UP A CHILD. 

Train up a child as he should go, 

His tender mind store well with truth, 
His feet the path of wisdom show, 

That he may be a virtuous youth ; 
Teach him to venerate “old age,”’ 

Of no one e er unkindly speak, 
To never let his passions rage, 

And thus the peace of home to break ; 
And if he needs of “‘CLoruxs” 

A suit from head to feet complete, 
Let him buy them at Gzorex Fexxo’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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At the late Camp-meeting at Northampton, 
a meeting was called in behalf of the Woman’s 
meeting was held at a very unpropitious hour, 
one of our largest tents was crowded by inter- 
ested Christian women. This was particu- 
larly gratifying, as but very few societies have 
as yet been formed in this part of the Confer- 
ence; aud we were led to prophesy by the 
degree of interest manifested, that the Spring- 
field district would no longer stand in the 
background in this matter, but would come 
up side by side with the more favored dis- 
tricts in the eastern part of the State. 

Mrs. J. S. Barrows, of Westfield, read an 
excellent introductory essay, remarking upon 
the organization of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, what had already been 
accomplished, and what was proposed to be 
accomplished through its agency. Mrs, Dr. 
Warren, being providentially with us, favored 
us with delightful words of cheer. 

We were especially gratified by the presence 
of Rev. Mr. Haskell, of the A. B. C. F. M., late 
from Bulgaria. In a few words of experience 
in the mission work, he told us of the great 
need of woman’s work in reaching the wo- 
men of the East, and the great help these 
societies are destined to be in the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen world; also, what great 
comfort to the missionary’s heart is the 
knowledge that so many are praying for him 
at home. Others spoke of interest in the 
cause, and still others were ready to do so, 
had not the bell at the stand called to other 
services. 

Pledges were received from a number of 
ladies to do what they could to form societies 
in their own churches, New subscriptions 
for the Heathen Woman’s Friend were also 
obtained. E. 8S. RicHarps, Secretary. 





WOMAN'S WORTH AND WORTHLESSNESS. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—I have 
just been reading ‘‘Woman’s Worth and 
Worthlessness,” and am compelled to admit 
that some of Gail’s sharp shooting makes the 
stones rattle in the weak places of this mod- 
ern Temple of Justice which we Woman Suf- 
fragists are building. Still, I do not think the 
structure is overthrown, nor that we shall fail 
to find proper material for cementing these 
loose blocks so strongly, that, in the end, the 
balls of our assailants will rebound to their 
own discomfiture, 

This summer, one fact came to my knowl- 
edge which her statement goes to rebut in 
“Things Needed and Things Wanted,’’ viz., 
“That women were not made for toil, whether 
in doors or out; and that as men were made 
for both, wherever men and women compete, 
men must win.” 

Last spring I had much trouble to procure 
help for my kitchen. Not, as I have the van- 
ity to believe, because I am personally uupop- 
ular with servantdom, but because my home 
is in the country, where farm-labor, in doors 
and out, has to be performed by somebody, 
and worst of all, where farm-laborers have to 
be waited on. 

Ihad tsied both Bridget and Dinah; and, 
in the hope of bribing them to remain in my 
service, had resigned, one after another, so 
many of my supposed rights and privileges, as 
mistress of the mansion, that it had become 
problematical whether I really retained any 
sure place in my household or not. All that 

- availed me nothing. The fiat went forth. 

“The place is too lonesome, and there’s a 
power of work in it.” 

“Can’t see nothin’ in this yere place but old 
hills; pears like everybody been and dun and 
gone off; ain’t used to that, noways; and sar- 
tin sure there’s right smart to do in this yere 
place.” 

In my extremity, a neighbor told me she 
thought, by going over to Brewsters, I could 
get a smart American girl, as she had heard 
they were discharging women at the Condens- 
ed Milk Factory, and taking men in their 
places; ‘‘they liked men’s work so much bet- 
ter.” 

This was a damper to a woman’s rights wo- 
man, but a comfort to the soul of a distressed 
housekeeper. So, one fine morning, I drove 
over to Brewsters. 

On my arrival I inquired for the foreman, 
thinking to obtain from him the addresses of 
some of the discarded hands. He received me 
very politely, inquiring what he could do for 
me. I “said my say.’ 

“Altogether the reverse, madam. We are 
doing just the opposite. When we change, if 
possible, we substitute women for men; we 
like their work so much better. Hitherto we 
have employed mostly girls, but the supply is 
hardly sufficient, and we are now trying to 
offer such inducements as will draw married 
women into the factory. No, madam, you 
may depend upon it, you won't get American 
girls to do housework, they want something 
higher than that.” 

Truly this was a bitter-sweet. But insend- 
ing itto you I am trying to make the best of 
it. Ifthis item of information shall seem to 
you asit does to me,a good mark for woman 
in the school of civilization, it is at your ser- 
vice. 

Truly, the farmer’s wife can bardly be con- 
demned if she envy the “Genii, the automata 


of the household,” and the “vril power” that 
controls them ! a 
As it is notorious that our sex outpumbers 
the other in New England, I wonder how 
Gail Hamilton thinks we are to obtain toilers 
“to the manor born,’’in that good time, she 
thinks will come, when women shall be wholly 
occupied with the duties and privileges of 
physical and spiritual motherhood ? 
Now I suppose it is not impossible for al- 
mostevery woman to obtain children by adop- 
tion, if that, and that only, is woman’s pro- 
per sphere, But, granting so much, the little 
ones will still be half orphans, and who will pro- 
vide the homes, and support themin it? Her 
“coming race” has no prototype above ground. 
Only the automata and the vril power can 
meet woman’s requirements. 

Iam, dear editors, yours most respectfully, 

A LovER oF WomAN. 





CARYATIDES. 


Strong visaged, terrible faces bearing the 
weight of architrave and frieze and cornice 
on their bended brows, their chief beauty the 
beauty of strength, the pride of endurance; 
winged Psyche; Venus rising from her roseate 
shell; Clytie, sad-faced and pale, looking away 
from Love, stand in niches underneath, ad- 
mirable, lovely, but not one of them gifted 
with the power of the Amazons above them. 

Life is a temple with its Caryatides, its Ve- 
nuses, its Psyches, its Loves, and its sad-faced 
Clyties; but in life the Caryatides may be also 
Venuses, and often Clyties, 

Clytie, young and beautiful, begins life full 
of hope, running her many races with Love. 
Love, who is more wayward than herself, and 
plays her false—her beauty is nothing, her 
youth nothing—but life is still hers, and in it 
there is still a place for her, a shattered archi- 
trave, a falling cornice needs upholding—an 
archway leading to another life needs its sup- 
port—its ready, proudly silent, long enduring 
Caryatides. Clytie bends her brows to meet 
the weight, the pale veins distend but strength- 
en, the forehead widens, the mouth grows 
firm, the smile dies out, but there is power and 
majesty in the face that it could not otherwise 
have gained. 

Next, one as beautiful as Venus, whose for- 
tunate youth ended in wedded love; who gave 
the world new souls, souls with a heritage of life 
eternal, How came her beautiful face to hard- 
en and grow stern? Sickuess and death, it 
may be—loss of fortune and of friends—a 
struggle for those she loved against the pitiless 
world. 

Quiet, patient, working, loving hearts that 
pick up one by one without complaining the 
stitches dropped iu the weaving of life’s tapes- 
try, Caryatides! 

In some quiet country burying-ground we 
read: ‘Sacred to the memory of Sarah Ann 
Smith,’ the stained and moss-grown stone 
there sinks into the earth, and the letters that 
follow are lost; but therein we read, if we 
choose, a noble history—a life replete with 
good works, unacknowledged, it is possible 
more than probable, and gaining more from 
their obscurity than fame could have lent them. 

The very name would seek to sink the own- 
er in oblivion—Sarah Ann Smith—the oldest 
it may be of a large family of brothers and sis- 
ters—the une to be called upon in emergency, 
and unheedingly slighted in prosperity—only 
missed when her gentle works were over anda 
broader life entered upon, where she was to 
reap the reward that waited her, to receive the 
treasure there stored up for her. 

Oh, ye loving ones, ye who walk through the 
day shielded with prayer, seeking to aid those 
whose journey lies beside you—ye who look 
to the darning of hose, the dusting of houses, 
the cooking, the washing, the cleaning, the 
care-taking, all that is to be done and that does 
not allure—ye who are ever ready with gentle 
smile and loving word to stay anger, and awak- 
en love—ye are the Caryatides that bear up 
the spreading roof of the temple of life! 

Mothers and wives, daughters and sisters, 
mostly ye are wedded ones, fair-faced, and as 
angels ye shall pass beyond the gates of the 
immortals. M. A, ALDEN, 





HORACE GREELEY ON SUFFRAGE. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—If Horace 
Greeley says that voting means free-love, then 
he must admit that if it is true on one side, it 
is also true on the other. “What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce tor the gander.” If he is 
a wise man he ought to know what he says to 
be true. “In a certain fine sense,’ it is true. 
Love cannot be otherwise than free, while its 
great author exists. Who is able to compre- 
hend it, or who shall dare to circumscribe its 
limits? Yet finite mortals hedge it in, and 
shackle the body, hoping thereby to bring the 
spirit into like subjection. There is no fear that 
man can putasunder those whom God had ever 
joined. No! He does his work better than 
that. But those whom human law alone joins 
to promote their own selfish interests, human 
law can and will put asunder. 

I like to have things called by their right 
names, ard not to substitute darkness for light 
nor light for darkness. Depriving women of 
representation, as though they were not an- 
swerable for breaking the laws, making them 
powerless to avert or resist wrong, using the 





matrimonial harness as an argument for de- 


priving them of voting—opposition to Woman 
Suffrage on such grounds js practically ass um- 
ing the fact that voting leads to license. 

But if women are only as virtuous as their 
brothers, such fears are groundless. Otherwise 
why do not men hedge themselves in likewise, 
and thus change the programme by abolishing 
voting altogether ? 

When women become independent and self- 
supporting, then and not until then may we 
expect more happy marriages. When mar- 
riage is to woman a choice and not a necessi- 
ty, and an old maid is considered as good as 
an old bachelor. When worth is not measured 
by length of purse. 

Not that I would deprecate the real value of 
money, when rightly used, to promote our hap- 
piness or the happiness of others. But women 
too often sell themselves,body and soul, for 
dress, as though that could satisfy the soul. 
Let those who live in splendid misery answer. 
Yet howoften do we hear it said, ‘‘She has got 
a good home,” as though this was all that was 
necessary; many women are not ashamed 
themselves to speak of marriage as though ‘‘a 
home” was the main consideration. 

One would suppose love could be peddled 
out, or kept under lock and key, like a box of 
jewelry. 

That those who dare, willfully or inconsider- 
ately, to take false vows upon themselves before 
God and man should be happy, is inconsistent 
with justice. We should not promise what 
we can not or do not intend to perform. This 
idea of master and slave should be abolished, 
and husband and wife be considered equal 
partners in the matrimonial firm, bound to pro- 
mote each other’s happiness and interests, 
Some men view woman’s advancement with a 
jealous eye, as though they might be thrown 
into the shade, Gentlemen, you need not feel 
uneasiness; history proves men will compete 
successfully with women. 

Who that has a grain of common sense can 
believe that cultivation of intellect will fail 
to improve the heart? It will make women 
more affectionate and refined, less foolishly ex- 
travagant, better wives and mothers. 

Yours truly, H. A. BLAISDELL. 

Sr. ALBANS, VT., Sept. 6, 1872. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


CONTROVERSY IN 
PAPERS, 


A dignitary of the ““Orthodox’’ church hav- 
ing received, during his stay in Geneva, the 
honors and hospitalities of Mme. Gorgg’s Wo- 
man’s Rights’ Association, has paid, in a re- 
cently delivered address, a glowing tribute to 
the ladies who, compose it. He likewise in- 
vites the ladies of Greece to become corres- 
ponding members of this illustrious club, 
states that the most distinguished among 
them have already done so, and expresses 
views the reverse of Oriental concerning the 
relative position of the sexes, and the non- 
subserviency of woman in the marriage rela- 
tion. 

For these daring vaults into the regions of 
liberalism, he is gravely censured by a learned 
professor and editor, in his newspaper entitled 
the Echo of Orthodoxy, and defends himself 
gallantly in the Clio. 

GERMANY. 

The visit of the emperors of Austria and 
Russia, which is expected in Berlin this 
month, is anticipated with a good deal of 
breathlessness, and prepared for on a large 
scale. The hospitality of Prussia is a guaran- 
ty of her peaceful intentions toward these 
two great powers, and of a desire to solidify 
amicable relations with two neighbors of note, 
one of whom she has maimed, and the other 
frightened. Whether the meeting of this im- 
perial triad portends permanent peace to Eu- 
rope and the world, we cannot say. 

“The circular put forth by prominent Ger- 
mans of Chicago, touching the erection of a 
new public library, in place of the one de- 
stroyed by last year’s fire, has now reached 
even the Bavarian government, which will 
assist the enterprise as far as _possible,’”’— 
Cleveland Anzeiger. 

BELGIUM. 

“Tt is said that the Archbishop de Merade, 
the Pope’s almoner, has gone to Brussels in 
order to arrange with the Beigian ministry for 
the reception of the holy father in that coun- 
try.”’—Ibid. 

The life of the unhappy Empress Charlotte, 
late of Mexico, is despaired of. Sheis a mem- 
ber of the Belgian royal family; and, unlike 
most queens, dies in her own country, instead 
of that of her husband. The cause of this re- 
turn to the land of her nativity, a step so rare 
with royal widows, is doubtless her insarity, 
a disease which is better understood and 
treated in Belgium than in any other country 
of the world. No human skill, however, can 
avail to subdue her malady, which is the re- 
sult of terrible transitions, rather than of any 
predisposition to cerebral disorder; and her 
release cannot be accounted otherwise than 
as a happy one. 

TRIBUTE TO THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

From the latest received number of the Eu- 
rydice (Constantinople) we take the follow- 
ing :— 

“Those who would see, as in a glass, the 
progress of women in America, need look but 


CLERICAL THE GREEK 





at a single number of the WomAN’s JouR- 


NAL. They will be at once convinced that 
weare leagues behind the march of true civil- 
ization, we who follow after things light and 
trivial. 

“In America woman works, There are to be 
found women who are doctors of philosophy, 
medicine, law, literature, and theology. There 
woman works for her neighbor, is the apostle 
of peace and love, and teaches the divine pre- 
cepts of our Saviour. When she shall become 
so powerful that her voice of sympathy, and 
love, and peace, shall be heard in parliament- 
ary discussions, war will no longer tear from 
her, husband, brother or child. .... The self- 
reliance of woman in America has acquired 
such force and extent, that one might justly 
attribute the progress of that very happy 
country to the position which she there occu- 
pies. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL does not con- 
tain those ugly illustrations which represent 
the vices of corrupted European society; but 
is filled throughout by a voice in favor of duty, 
virtue and progress, The nations which pos- 
sess such women progress and prosper; they 
enjoy a well-deserved equality and liberty; 
while other nations, and especially little peo- 
ples, are perishing because their women be- 
come a bridge for the transportation of luxury, 
vanity, and the peculiar qualities of that por- 
tion of society which is morally paralyzed.” 

GENEROSITY OF A FUTURE EMPRESS. 
Victoria, daughter of England and heiress 
of Prussia, has offered a prize of ten thousand 
thalers for the best treatise on the ameliora- 
tion of the material condition of working wo- 
men. This shows a heart full of greatness 
and humanity, The virtues are favoring roy- 


alty again. 
A WELCOME PILGRIM. 


We gave in our last number extracts from 
an essay, read before that interesting London 
club known as the Victoria Discussion Socie- 
ty, as reported in the magazine of the same 
name. We are pleased to learn that the edi- 
tress, Miss Faithfull, is approaching these 
shores as a guest. We hope that her visit in 
this country may prove as pleasant and profit- 
able as she has rendered those of others in 
her own. J. R.A. 





SOMETHING NEW---HOW IS IT? 


A writer to the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, and a 
believer in the superiority of woman over 
man, says :— 

“It would seem that this wonderful body 
of our sex, more delicate, more beautiful, 
more highly organized, more sensitive, yet 
with more vitality, and endowed with the 
wonderful power, the divine power, of giving 
life to other human beings, should be treated 
with profound reverence at all times.” 

When I read this sentence the question 
voluntarily arose in my mind, “How has wo- 
man been endowed with that wonderful, that 
divine power?” True, it is not emphatically 
stated that she possesses this power indepen- 
dently; but if the expression is not intended 
to converge to such a doctrine, it does not ex- 
plain itself. If such a theory can be sustain- 
ed, what a strange, new, and delightful period 
is dawning for woman ! She has, indeed, 
gained a superior and superhuman basis, and 
need not trouble herself any further about 
good husbands, bad husbands, or husbands of 
any kind. If the time has come when she 
can obtain her chief glory—“giving life to 
other human beings’’—independent of her in- 
ferior (!) associate—man—the world’s troubles 
must be approaching a glorious “finis,” and 
every one should be apprised of it. But how 
is it? Women out our way don’t understand 
it. We have not got so far along. Would 
“Shawanvebeke,” who prays daily, “Thy king. 
dom come,” and means ‘Woman Suffrage,”’ 
please explain? And as a compensation, I 
would politely, and in sincerity, offer a few 
suggestions for her consideration, in connec- 
tion with the following true and very sound 
sentiments from her own pen :— 

“My daughter of fifteen asked me to-day 
why the good and sensible girls had so few 
beaux, while the silly, over-dressed ones could 
marry whom they pleased? ‘Because there 
are so few sensible men, my child,’ I answer- 
ed. Almost every superior woman feels that 
in marrying she must accept her inferior, ‘as 
men go’ now. Were it customary for her to 
select whom she would favor with her love, 
she would choose more wisely, and brainless 
men would not be so eligible to matrimony as 
are now brainless girls. When women as- 
sume this duty and privilege, and when men 
are educated up to it, there will be more and 
happier marriages. No one found it unfem- 
inine in Victoria to choose her own husband.” 

While it is an undeniable fact, thatin nearly 
every society in the known world, “almost 
every superior woman feels that in marrying 
she must accept her inferior ‘as men go’ 
now,” it is also a pleasing truth that the 
great and good Creator hath prepared a plan 
by which his intelligent, and pure, and hum- 
ble daughters may be more fairly and equally 
provided for. A law by which every true and 
noble woman may claim the right of a virtu- 
ous and godly protector and companion for 
herself, and father for her children; making 
her own choive, abiding by her own decision. 
That this order should be misunderstood, rid- 
iculed, and despised by the brainless and big- 





oted “fast men” of the day, is not to be won- 


—————<—= 
dered at, as it is calculated to deprive them of 
the selfish and hateful abominations they de. 
light torevelin. But that woman, with her 
more chaste and elevated conceptions of hon- 
or, sanctity, and intelligence, should proclaim 
against it, is more surprising; although [ be- 
lieve this to be merely the result of a lack of 
comprehension. And no wonder women are 
blinded to their own interests in this resp, 
they have been so completely hoodwinked by 
the falsehoods of corrupt and senseless brag 
garts.—Naivette in (Utah) Women’s Exponent, 





THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


The New Northwest, the Woman Suffrage 
paper of Oregon, has placed Grant and Wilson 
at the head of its columns and says:— 


While it is true that the at majorit 
the women of America did an get Wes A. 
of their choice as nominee for presidentig} 
honors in the coming Republican campaign 
it is also true that they have not the ghost of 
a show for political freedom in any other par. 
ty. We have not been wantiug in courteous 
overtures of amnesty toward our Liberal Re. 
publican, but really illiberal Democratic breth- 
ren, who have swallowed Greeley whole, ta. 
ken possession of his citadel, and hoisted him 
at the end of their banner, from whence he 
looks down upon them with a self-complacent 
grimace, as much as to say :— 

What an honest Democrat I am! And 
when the rebel horde get me for president, 
won’t I get my pay with usury for all the abuse 
they heaped upon me in the days of their pet 
institution, slavery? Isn’t it a jolly joke that 
they, of all men in the world, are foisting me 
inte power? Of course I’ll have to promise 
them office and all that—they wouldn’t vote 
for me if I didn’t. But then I’m such an hon- 
est man that I can change my mind or my 
policy when I please. When 1 go back on my 
well-established principles and declare, in spite 
of records, that 1 was never other than a 
steadfast Democrat, you know they will be- 
lieve me. Oh, it’s better to have a name for 
honesty than—than—anything but the presi- 
dent’s chair!’ 

O tempora, O mores ! 

Now, women of Oregon, let me say to you, 
gird on your political armor! Old party ‘ties 
are as nothing. We have had a general polit- 
ical upheaval. Grant, a reformed, reclaimed, 
victorious Democrat, at the head of the Re- 
publican party, with a plank in his platform 
upon which the women of Americacan stand 
aud sip unsalted water gruel, the only politi- 
cal sustenance ever yet offered them by any 
party, and Greeley, a renegade Republican, 
who has bartered bis birthright for a mess of 
pottage (which he will never get) as leader of 
the Democratic cohorts, are in the field to-day; 
and to one or the other must descend the pres- 
idential toga. The Republican party declares 
that our “demand for additional rights shail 
be treated with respectful consideration,” 
General Grant has done more for women than 
any former president, and Wilson (not our 
Joe) says that *‘woman’s claim to the ballot 
shall be respected,” while Greeley thinks that 
heaven has commissioned him to proscribe all 
women, and Brown can’t see a woman in a. 
Liberal Convention when she presents her- 
self as a delegate. 

Woman Sutiragists of Oregon! noble men 
and women who work for principle! two pres- 
idential evils are before you. Which do you 
consider the least ? 

ltespectfully urge the women everywhere 
to form Grant and Wilson clubs, Become 
litical managers, dear, distranchised friends, 
and when the politicians learn your real yal- 
ue, depeud upon it, they will appreciate you. 

To-day, at the head of this column, I raise 
the banuer of Grant and Wilson, and while, 
as usual, holding an independent position, 
with the right to think, speak and act for my- 
self, 1 shall work till this campaign is over to 
deteat Horace Greeley and sexual suffrage. 
Itis pleasant to remember that 

“Our proud flag floats o’er brave defenders, 

And our Ulysses ne’er surrenders.” 

A. J. DuNniway. 





GREAT MEN AND THEIR WIVES, 


From the days of Socrates to Charles Dick-: 


ens there has been one long succession of un- 
fortunate examples. Poet and painter, dram- 
atist and novelist, philosopher and linguist— 
the Molieres, the Miltons, the Byrons, the Bul- 
wers, the Durers, the Scaligers, the Sheridans, 
the Thackerays—will all marry and quarrel 
in the future as in the past. All these men, 
without exception, will,in the future, as in 
the past, blame their wives for the several suc- 
cessive catastrophes. And yet what a record 
of heartlessness and indifference our greatest 
men have left of their domestic life. Dr, Frank- 
lin, that old utilitarian kite-flyer, went to Eu- 
rope leaving his wife behind and never saw her 
face for eleven years. She had shared his 
poverty, and practised his Poor Richard max- 
ims, pinched and economized, patched and 
darned, worked early and late, bred children, 
nursed them through jaundice, red gum, 
whooping-cough, measles, scarlet fever, and 
fits, while Benjamin enjoyed the splendor of a 
court, velvet cushions, great dinners and choice 
society. Of course when he came back the 
poor drudge was no match for the philosopher; 
there was a great guif between them. That 
her heart rebelled is manifest in the head- 
strong acts of her children. He quarrelled 

with his sons and disinherited one of them. 

Thus the mother was revenged. A just ret- 
ribution for any wrong on woman is sure to 
come, in the vice and crime of her children to 

the third and fourth generations. Henry Clay 

thought he could safely leave his wife at Ash- 
land to bear children and make butter for the 

Lexington market, while he made laws for the 

nation and love to the lovely women in Wash- 

ington. There his heart stood always open 

as my boarding-house door, but shut against 

her who was playing Solomon’s wise woman 

on a farm in Kentucky, cutting out lindsey 





and j@ns for the “niggers.” His dream of am- 
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pition over, sick and sad, he went buck to Ash- 
jand to find uhat the domestic drudge, called | 
by the holy name of wife, had reared up for 
pim a race of degenerate and wayward chil- 
dren. He was filled with the bitterness of dis- 
appointment. But they measured the depth 
of the mother’s humiliation. The angles of 
indifference anc retaliation were but equal. 
Was it the sorrowful mother that made one 
gon crazy with hopeless love; another a sour, 
discohtented man, overcome through life with 
4 sense of inferiority; and jockeys and gam- 
piers of the rest? Truly, wisdom is justified 
by her children. We do not gather grapes 
from thistles, nor figs from thorns. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Great pacificator! 
how could he fathom the cause of our social 
wrongs? We cannot quench our thirst at 
sweet and pieasant streams whose fountains 
we have poisoned. He might despise the wife 
who ministered to him in carnal things, but 
just and mighty was her revenge. Henry Clay 
js dead; his compromise measures are scat- 
tered to the winds; but his misdeeds live after 
him. His own Theodore still lingers in the 
asylum at Lexington. ‘Thereis but one thing 
immortal, and that is Love.—Mrs. Stanton in 
Baptist Union. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT TO BE TOLERATED. 


Extracts from a speech made in Congress by 
Hon. STEVENSON ARCHER, of Maryland :— 


The dissolution of the marriage relations at 
the pleasure or caprice of either party is openly 
advocated by these revolutionists, and jhis 
alone would wipe out the Christian religion 
from the face of the earth. Just such loose- 
ness of the marriage tie did more to destroy 
Rome than all the Goths and Huns that ever 
swooped down upon her with fire and sword. 
As soon as marriage was legalized as a simple 
civil contract of cohabitation merely, its dura- 
tion solely dependent on continued mutual con- 
sent, the whole city became as one vast broth- 
el—a state of things which rapidly extended 
to the surrounding provinces, and, as must al- 
ways be the case with those living in a state of 
virtual concubinage, comparatively few chil- 
dren were born, and of these few but a small 
proportion were suffered to survive. The con- 
sequence was, Rome could not replenish her 
armies from her own citizens, but was under 
the necessity of employing barbarians to guard 
the public interests. But these barbarians 
guarded them no longer than the time re- 
quired to get the power into their own hands, 
when they helped themselves to all that was 
left of mighty Rome. 

This laxity of the marriage bond is a neces- 
sary result of the woman’s rights movement, 
and would soon evolve itself out of that move- 
ment without any special advocacy of it in the 
revolutionary journals and speeches. For what 
man would bind himself to dwell for life be- 
neath the same roof with a masculine woman ? 

But perhaps the most melancholy effect of 
such a state of things is yet to be told. The 
children—Heaven pity the children when 
‘4ree love” shall hold high carnival over this 
land!—boys and girls alike will then have no 
kind hand to guidethem. The father will 
care not for them, for he cannot know which 
are his, and which are some other man’s, The 
mother will be mostly from home, hot on the 
hunt of a new paramour, or at the hustings, 
drinking, swearing and brawling, for al! her 
time will then be divided between lust and 
politics, The children will give full head to 
their instincts and do whatever sin they please, 
whatever their natural depravity, let loose and 
spurred on by passion, shall prompt them to. 
The family will have become, in fact, a family 
of mere animals. They will be traveling the 
back track of Mr. Darwin’s famoustheory. It 
may be a long time before the monkey will be 
reached, but the bias will be unmistakably in 
that direction ; and the very best we can hope 
is that the present respectable and progressive 
race of monkeys may not be ashamed to own 
them as kin; for there will be so much of the 
fiend and fury blended with the brute in their 
hawure that even a brute may be disgusted. 

Ay, the family then will be gone. That in- 
stitution which is the foundation of society 
ani of the State—the only foundation on 
which either can ever rest secure—will be up- 
rooted, and the whole social and political su- 
perstructure must fallin hideous ruin. The 
family is to civilization and Christianity what 
the Coliseum, according to the old prediction, 
was to Rome: 

“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 

And when Rome falls—the world.” 

These deluded women are exceedingly fond 
of quoting Plato’s “Commonwealth” to prove 
their position. Well, Plato was a great and 
g00d man, a philosopher of such richness aud 
depth of wisdom that his teachings, pagan 
though he was, still have a vast influence in 
the world of Christian philosophy, and prob- 

ly will have ta the remotest ages. And 
While I am by no means willing to adopt him 
an infallible guide, I am always ready to 

ear what he has to say, provided his expres- 

sions be not garbled. Rollin, in a synopis of 

te Sage’s opinions on the point in question, 
ys: 





Plato maintains in his “Commonwealth” that wo- 
48 well as men ought to be admitted into the 
Management of public affairs, the conducting of arm- 
,and the government of States, and by necessary 
Selsequence ought to be trained up in the same exer- 
Cises 48 men, as well for the forming of the body as 
the mind. Nor does he so much as except those exer- 
thes wherein it was customary to fight stark naked, 
leging that the virtue of the sex would be a sufficient 
“Vering for them. 
Now, although this sounds like irony, espe- 
ly the last dozen words, and more espe- 
Y coming as it does from the man who 
originated and maintained the doubk-refined 
a of “Platonic love,’ I am yet perfectly 
Willing to accept it, not in part, however, but 
its entirety, most firmly believing that if the 
Women can stand it the men can. I will not 
begrudge to any woman who will comply with 
these conditions throughout, all the political 
ts and privileges of my own sex, provided 
the women who are not ready to accept the 
reek’s terms will consent to keep aloof 
aie Politics, and continue in their present 
ations with us. And I will accept it for 
Treason: that, while the slight sprinkling 
female warriors, demagogues, avd gym- 
that would be thus thrown amongsi the 
Ter sex, so called, could do but little harm 
€ latter, the elimination of such a boister- 





XUM 


ous element from among our true women at 
home would be a happy riddance, “a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished.” Let 
Plato’s notions, then, about women, be accept- 
ed by them as a test for admission to the full 
rights of pr myo and I, for one, will give 
it my sanction, and favor its insertion in the 
Constitution. Then shall every such woman 
be at liberty to contend in the lists of athletes 
and boxers, clothed after whatsoever fashion 
she pleases. If she prefers to enter there, as 
her dear Plato advises, in puris naturalibus, 
by all means let her do so. The men will, 
without doubt, be frightened beyond the ropes 
in the first few trials, but they will soon get 
sufficiently bardened to the appalling sight to 
come up to the scratch, not “like a man,’’ but 
like a woman. Let her traiu for the prize 
ring, and immortalize herself by exchanging 
handicuffs with Mike McCoole for the cham- 
a of America. (One of their noble 
sisters has already challenged Weston to a 

estrian trial, at a thousand dollars a side. ) 

t her array herself in martial guise, and go 
forth to the bloody field conquering and to 
conquer, Letus have modern Semiramises 
and Zenobias. Let her, if she so elect, imi- 
tate that Amazon queen, Penthesilea, who, 
with more valor than discretion, essayed to 
cope in mortal strife with the terrible Achil- 
les under the walls of Troy, and paid the 
forfeit of her life. 

But these women have no notion of going 
to war. Not they! If they are explicit on 
any point they are on that. There, at least, 
they do not wish to be misunderstood. They 
say over and over again that the good Lord 
has in his infinite wisdom (and mercy they 
might well add) so constituted them, that they 
are wholly unfit for the hardships and perils 
of horrid war. Oh no, not that; anything but 
that. They will send forth (and will do it 
cheerfully) their fathers, and husbands, and 
sons, when danger threatens the dear country, 
but themselves will stay at home and vote, 
aud manage the entire governmental machin- 
ery. And here would, indeed, be presented 
an anomaly in government. Not only would 
those who had charge of the affairs of the na- 
tion be wholly unrepresented in the army sent 
forth to defend that nation, but it would like- 
wise be to the eternal interest of those govern- 
ing, since they would have no dangers to en- 
counter, to bring on a war whenever they wish- 
ed to get into power; and, worse still, it would 
be to their interest to keep that war up until 
enough men were killed to enable them tocar- 
ry all the elections, and so continue in power. 

As for any scruples such women might be 
supposed to have about acting in this atrocious 
manner, I hope I have already conclusively 
shown that whenever she shall have fairly 
entered the field of politics, such scruples 
would be given to the winds, whenever the 
alternative should present of a choice between 
ber interests and those of her so-called hus- 
hand, father, or brother; for under this new 
regime, there would virtually be no such re- 
lationship; the once precious family ties will 
then have been dissevered; there will be no 
husband, but a “‘free-lover;’’ no father that 
could be claimed as such with any certainty ; 
while brother and son would be almost as 
strangers. Moreover, it is a well-known fact, 
that even now, when a nation becomes involv- 
ed in war, the women are the last to give up, 
although it rends their very heart-strings to 
lose those dear to them. But under the con- 
dition of things of which I have just spoken, 
the nation which should go to war with wo- 
men swaying the councils, and men alone in 
the field, where would be the end of blood- 
shed ?- It would be the Kilkenny cats tragedy 
acted over again. Now, although I have nev- 
er heard the sex of those famous cats explicit- 
ly and authoritatively stated in any official 
report of the battle, yet the universal opinion 
has gone abroad that they were male cats; 
and it is my firm conviction that they would 
never have fought that tegrible battle—ending, 
as we all know, in two pitiful tails—had not 
the female cats been inciting them on. 

There is an instance in our own history to 
which these women often point with a tri- 
umphant air as a precedent for extending suf- 
frage to their sex. This I will accept as a fact 
quite as willingly as I do Plato’s plan for en- 
larging woman’s sphere, and on the same 
terms; that is, provided none of the cireum- 
stances or surroundings of the case be sup- 
pressed, and provided also we may be allowed 
to profit by the unmistakable lesson which is 
taught by the final result. The instance to 
which I allude is the extension of suffrage to 
the women in New Jersey, in the year 1790. 
This privilege remained with them from that 
time until 1807. The newly enfranchised, 
however, voted on but three occasions during 
that period. How many on the first two of 
these occasions availed themselves of the hith- 
erto masculine prerogative does not, so far as 
I can learn, appear outside the unpublished 
records. The last occasion, however, was too 
memorable a one not to be transmitted to us 
in all its novel particulars ; and it is as instruc- 
tive as memorable. In the last-named year, a 
vote of the people of Essex County was taken 
on the question of erecting a new court-house 
and jail. Whether or not all the women turn- 
ed out may be judged of by the fact that the 
female vote cast exceeded alone the whole 
lawful vote of both sexes in the county. The 
men, if we may judge by the sequel, were 
very much alarmed as well as disgusted; for 
the cowardly and ungracious monsters enact- 
ed a bill at the very next session of the Legis- 
lature, restricting the right of suffrage forever 
thereafter to “free white male citizens,” and 
the New Jersey women kept mum on the 
sore subject of politics henceforth for halfa 
century. While the strong-minded of the 
present day frequently cite the above instance 
of the enfranchisement of their sex, with the 
view of influencing public opinion in their fa- 
vor, they always fail to add that the right was 
abrogated by reason of the disgraceful conduct 
of those on whom it had been conferred. 

Now, if women could virtually stuff ballot- 
boxes in deciding such a trivial question as the 
building of a jailor court-house, and that too, 
right at the beginning of the movement, when 
it is fairly presumable they were on their best 
behavior, as every one promoted to a new and 
untried situation is, or ought to be, the ques- 
tion arises, what infamous practices would 
they not be capable of when momentous issues 
were at stake, and when after a !ittle while 
their modesty should have been entirely and 
hopelessly deflowered by being jostled through- 
out long and bitter campaigns, by the bard- 
fisted “roughs,’”’ and the unscrupulous and vet- 
eran tricksters whom they must needs en- 
counter at every turn, and from whom they 


Ihave no hope that anything I can say 
touching the miseries which this proposed in- 
novation would bring upon the country will 
have any influence whatever with the innova- 
tors themselves. And this for the simple rea- 
son that I believe, that, provided they can get 
a foothold upon the hustings, they care not to 
what condition it may bring the country. 
Everything else must bend to this one selfish 
objection to which they have so hotly set their 
hearts. Therefore, but little of what I have 
said has been spoken with a view to deter them 
from their course. My words have been ad- 
dressed to the rational and patriotic, and of 
these they are not. But although appeals to 
their reason and their patriotism are vain, it 
may be that a brief portrayal of their own and 





their posterity’s inevitable sufferings in such a 
state of things as they propose to bring about 
may possibly have some effect on their con- 
duct; for I cannot think that these women are 
yet so far dehumanized as to be utterly indif- 
ferent to the miseries of their posterity. 

I will grant that even after things shall have 
been brought to the sad pass which I have en- 
deavored to depict, these women, constituted 
as they are, may feel—at least, so long as their 
health holds out under the tremendous strain, 
a sort of brutal pleasure in the revolting pur- 
suits particularized a little while back. I will 
grant that after their consciences have been 
seared, and their souls extinguished within 
them, the unhallowed fires of lust that must 
ever follow in the train of “free-love” may yet 
burn with a glow somewhat more agreeable 
than hell-fire. I will grant that the intense 
excitement of the gambling den, the wrangling 
contentions of the canvass and the bustings, 
may lend their minds a sort of wild diversion 
akin to the joy of fiends; that the low debauch 
of the groggery, with its storm of blasphemous 
brawling, and ending in blood, as long as the 
pe ee of snakes and devils can be kept 
aloof, may be yet a brief madness that is not 
all misery. But I would warn them that their 
present career, if not checked, must inevitably 
entail sufferings and wrongs before which pos- 
sibly those may quail who shrink not from the 
other picture. It must lead to a condition 
identical to that age of human brutishness, 
somewhere between the fall of man and the 
first redawning of humanity in his breast, 
when he was a mere animal, the king of beasts, 
to be sure, but, like some of his modern coun- 
terparts, none the less a beast for all his roy- 
alty; when he had his lair in caves, or beneath 
sheltering boughs, or wandered about the pri- 
meval woods and thickets subsisting precari- 
ously on such other wild animals as he could 
ensnare, or on nature’s fruits and herbs; when 
his dress was the fig-leaf, or at most a hairy 
skin girded about his loins; when marriage 
was not, nor courtship; when “free-love’’ was 
in the first flush of its glory, in all its natural 
simplicity, without any of the modern refine- 
ments to trick it off and conceal the rottenness 
within by giving its exterior a goodly seeming; 
when man, instead of marrying woman, way- 
laid her, chased her, captured her, and kept 
her just so long as he felt inclined, making her 
his drudge the while, and most likely,as is 
too often the practice of the “free-love’’ men 
even of the present day, as soon as she became 
a mother left her with her helpless offspring to 
shift for herself as best she might, returning 
to her, it may be, after a season, but only to 
make her again his drudge and again a moth- 
er, and so on throughout her whole long, mis- 
erable life. It is a dark picture, but it is what 
was once and what may be again. 





~~ 


WOMEN’S WORK ON THE VINEYARD. 


Mrs. W. V. Morrison writes :— 

Every one knows of the beautiful island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, its charming cottages, its 
clear, health-giving air, its free, out-door life; 
for has it not, times without number, been told 
by newspaper correspondents, and by the 
thousands of white-winged missives that have 
flown from busy fingers and delighted hearts? 
But not every one, I opine, has heard of the 
Martha’s Vineyard Committee, which is a 
committee of ladies, who are each a member 
of some branch of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society; and meeting here annually 
from their homes in different States, with 
hearts aflame with love for the dear Redeemer, 
and having pledged themselves to work for the 
redemption of heathen women, desire even in 
their recreation to do for this cause what 
their hands find to do. 

This committee has for three successive 
years held meetings on this ground. They 
support two Bible readers in India who are call- 
ed Martha’s Vineyard Helpers, and each year a 
report is given us of their success in the work, 
Great credit is due Mrs. Dr. Twombly,—her 
husband formerly of the New England Con- 
ference, but now of Wisconsin,—for the suc- 
cess of those meetings. But lam not writing 
a report of the meetings; that will in due time 
be given by the secretary, in the organ of our 
Society, The Heathen Woman’s Friend. 

The spirit moves me to write of our last an- 
nual meeting, which was held the 19th inst. 
It was a large and enthusiastic meeting, and 
was presided over with much grace and dig- 
nity by Mrs. Judge Cooley, of Dubuque, Iowa. 
After the opening prayer, by Mrs. Rev. S. L. 
Gracey, of Pawtucket, R. L., the secretary’s 
report was read, which was an interesting 
statement of the progress of the work ainong 
us, and was most encouraging. The meeting 
was then addressed by Mrs. G. G. Cookman, 
mother of the late Rev. Alfred Cookman, whose 
name among all the churches is as ointment 

poured forth, She gave us words of Christian 
love and c unsel, that very many will carry 
away in their hearts, inspiring them to work 

for Jesus. The Presbyterian Board was ably 
represented by Mrs. Hines. 

Miss Tabor, who is laboring so efficiently 
among the Freedmen of the South, gave us a 
description of her work, which touched all 
hearts, and brought tears to many eyes. Al- 
though the object of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society is specially to send tidings 
of the Gospel of Christ to heathen women, yet 
the hearts of these Christian women are in 
sympathy with every part of the work of 
spreading abroad a knowledge of Christ. 

The occasion was specially favored by the 
charming and inspiring singing of Mrs. Os- 
borne, of Brooklyn, N. Y. No description can 
do justice to this sweet singer’s power to touch 
the heart, and awaken its holiest emotions. 
The secret of this power is that she sings for 


Jesus, 

Mrs. H. C. Gardiner, too well known to all 
readers of Methodist literature to need other 
introduction, and who will not let us praise 








would soon take lessons in the exquisite art of 
low intrigues and bare-faced bribery ? 





her, @ithough deserving of highest praise, 


made an excellent address, full of the true 
mission spirit. 

A collection was then taken, amounting to 
ninety dollars, After singing the doxology, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” we 

thanking God it had been our priv- 
to be there.—Zion’s Herald. 


HAWTHORNE ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—A good 
friend of our cause anda whole-souled wo- 
man, Mrs. R. E. Buckingham, of South Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., has made the enclosed ex- 
tract from Hawthorne’s last work, and sent it 
to one of our city papers, and alsd sends it to 
me with the request that I send it to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. I do so with pleasure. 

Hawthorne was a genius of no ordinary 
stamp. In works of fiction and in writings of 
the pure ideal, this country has never seen his 
equal. Living wholly in himself, in a world 
of his own,—that world so far transcended all 
others that he instinctively shut them out,— 
he would wind in and out of the crowd, but 
take no part. 

It has been said that there is no solitude like 
the solitude of a great city. Such a mind as 
Hawthorne’s is consigned to solitude by, the 
laws of its own nature. But can such a mind 
be lonely? No more than the eagle which 
mounts sunward and leaves all else below. 

Sybil Dacy, the heroine of Hawthorne’s 
“Septimius Felton,” in speaking of her share 
in the great reform to be made by her and 
Septimius in the long future, says :— 

And I, too will have my duties and labors; 
for while you are wandering about — 
men, [ will go among women, and observe an 
converse with them, from the princess to the 
peasant girl, and will fiud out what is the 
matter that woman gets so large a share of 
human misery laid on her weak shoulders. I 
will see why it is that, whether she be a royal 
princess, she has to be sacrificed to matters of 
State, or a cottage girl, still somehow the 
thing not fit for her is done; and whether 
there is or no some deadly curse on woman, so 
that she has nothing to do, and nothing to en- 
joy, but only to be wronged by man, and still 
to love him, and despise herself for it,—to be 
fatal in her revenges. And then, if after all 
this investigation, it turns out, as I enepee, 
that woman is not capable of being helped, 
that there is something inherent in herself 
that makes it hopeless to struggle for her re- 
demption, then whatshallldo? Nay,I know 
not, unless to preach tothe sisterhood that 
they all kill their female children as fast as 
they are born, and then let the generation of 
men manage as they can! Woman, so feeble 
and crazy in body, fair enough sometimes, but 
full of infirmities; not strong, with nerves 
prone to every pain; ailing, full of little weak- 
nesses, more contemptible than great ones! 

Hawthorne, true Democrat as he was, did 
not suppress Sybil. Septimius answers :— 

That would be a dreary end, Sybil. But I 
trust we shall he able to hush up this weary 
and perpetual wail of womankind on easier 
terms than that. 

Again, further on, Sibyl says:— 

lintend to introduce a new fashion of dress 
when I am queen, and that shall be my part 
of the great reform that you are going to 
make. 

In conclusion a word on another subject.. 

Success to your efforts to make a stout 
beam out of the Philadelphia “splinter!” I 
am as anxious as you to end this horrid night- 
mare of slavery—the slavery of womankind. 
It is time the outrageous farce was ended— 
the farce that makes voting depend, not on 
brains, but on sex. For myself I cannot see 
hope in any existing party. 

However I like to see you work on. I only 
wish I could have your faith. 

Yours truly, FRANCES ELLEN Burr. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Sept. 6, 1872. 


HUMOROUS. 


Cloth for a baker—Dough-skin. 
What a barber mustn’t do—Lather his 
wife, 

An awful swell—The cheek after a tooth- 
ache. 











What would a bird do when deprived of his 
beak? Call for his bill. 

What is the most dangerous kind of asas- 
sin? A man who takes life cheerfully. 
“Massa Christopher Columbus was a queer 
man,” said a negro orator; “a notion crossed 
him one day, and then he crossed an ocean.” 
Why is coal the most contradictory article 
known to commerce? Because, when pur- 
chased, instead of going to the buyer, it goes 
to the cellar. 

A gentleman from California assures us that 





earthquakes are so common in San Francisco 
that even the ragged urchins in the streets 
have shock heads 

A grocer, when complained to about the 
quality of his eggs, excused himself by saying, 
“At this time of the year the hens are not 
well, and often lay bad ones.” 

A gentleman who has been enjoying the 
“‘ecomforts’’ of a country boarding-house says 
that his bed constantly reminded him of Rich- 
ard ILI., because it was “deformed, unfinish- 
ed,” and ‘‘scarce half made up.” 

A lady entered a chemist’s shop and asked 
for a bottle of “Jane’s experience.” The chem- 
ist’s assistant smiling informed her that Jane 
hadu’t bottled her experience yet, but they 
could furnish ‘“‘Jayne’s Expectoraut.” 

Mrs. Jones found that Bridget rose later and 
later every morning. Upon inquiry she found 
that the object of it was to save coal in the 
kitchen range, and at once removed all pre- 
vious injunctions touching economy of fuel. 

Dr. M’Elroy of New York, being about to 
marry his fourth wife, some one asked his 
daughter who was going to perform the cere- 
mony. She replied, “1 don’t know, but I pre- 
sume it will be Dr. Spring; he generally mar- 
ries father.” 


299 
a lady of his acquaintance. Her little daugh- 


ter who was present, wv 
his conversation, and last w ‘ 
an audibie key, “Dido’t he bring 
with him, mamma ?”’ 


The Danbury News says: A denizen of the 


Sixth Ward was bitten by a M even- 
ing. As soon as he recovered the 
be declared that he would kill the 
“But the dog isn’t mad,” said the owner. 
“Mad!” shouted the victim exas ° 
“what has he got to be mad about 

Two good-natured Irishmen, on a certain oc- 
casion, led the same bed. In the morn- 
ing one of them inquired of the other: ‘‘Den- 


nis did you hear the thunder last night?” 
“No, Pat; did it raily thunder?” “ 
thundered as if hivin and earth would come 


togither.” ‘Why, the divil! thin, didn’t ye 
wake me; for ye w I can’t sleep when it 
thunders.” 


A sensible ape, in the London 
Gardens, favors the Darwinian theory 
gifted by nature with a fine tenor voice, and 
has concluded that he should no longer 
his talents. Hence he has suddenly begun to 
sing. ~ — may be el pg 

mes, and not comprehended pres- 
ent man. There is no question but that ho bas 
a voice of remarkable power and compass. 


‘MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvRorpgan Piay, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston; 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


CH™ Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
ton & Co 


‘ 








Messrs. Marston . take pleasure in informing 
‘| the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 


ty rooms in connection with their long es 

Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
wi nished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL s+ 
LEGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous 
plications made by women for homepathic medica} 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to am 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements, 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C, C., Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES, 
Matriculation, paid only once..... 








Practical Anatomy, per session... 10.00 
Graduation ......ccssescccsscsseevees ++» 80.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100.00 
For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 
MINE, 0000 vccccvccscssonpensanesooneeseenss 60.00 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30.00 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 H Se t 
A few doors from: Tremont Street. Boston. 


tw Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes. 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, tf Feb. 17. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
land te 


Want an Agent in every town in New E 
sell their fine spel engraving of our late President. 
For terms add 

M. A. SNOW, 
goman'e JOUBWAL Office. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education. 

al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 

cially to her Rieut or SurrRraGe. 

Published Every Saturday by its Proprice 
tors, in Besten, Chicago and St. Louis. 
JuLtia Warp Howz, Lucy Sronz, Henry B,. 

BLACKWELL and T. W. Higatnson, Editors. Mary 

A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 

St. Louis Address, Fanny Ho vy, 615 Chestnut St. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Taz Woman's JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and v; who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited b: . Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm, 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WomAn’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the 
nity, self-respec good-humor and earnestness of i 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question, 
The JouRNAL 18 in to those who would 
truly understand the c ter of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singie cop 
cents. 





CLUB RATES: 
Any person sending’ five subscribers will receive a 
sixth oar. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of .00. 
pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
Tr postage. 


Cy 


Liberal terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, and 
THe AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 
cents, Business notices 20 ‘cents per line. The 

for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Bostox Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 


All communications for the Woman’s JournaL, 
and all letters rela’ to its editorial t, 
taust be addressed to ry B. BLacKWELL. 

remittances, and to the 





A minister made an interminable call upon 


Letters contain % 
usiness of the paper, must be 
to the Woman’s JOURNAL Boston. 
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“Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 21, 1872. 


Special Premiums. 

For One new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
82.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
‘engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tzw new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
Bew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 


ey Ovr Frieyps will confer a great favor upon 
as, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same inthe 
Wowan’s Journat. 

Eac& subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
cription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 


nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


























WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 





14. Tae REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOY Ad. WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 


8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
Box. 








CONGRATULATION MEETING. 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Wednesday Evening, Sept. 25, 1872. 








The Republican Women of Massachusetts 
and their friends will hold a Mass MEETING 
in Tremont Temple, Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 25, at 7 1-2 P. M., to endorse the recog- 
nition of the Rights of Woman contained in 
the Republican platforms adopted at Worces- 
terand Philadelphia, and to ratify the nom- 
inations of Grant and Wilson, Washburn and 
Talbot. 

The meeting will be addressed by Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore 
and other speakers whose names, will be an- 
nounced hereafter. : 

Every friend of Impartial Suffrage and 
Equal Rights in the Commonwealth is invit- 
ed to be present. Let every woman who is 
alive to her rights and duties as an American 
Citizen signify her appreciation of the issues 
of the Campaign, and give her influence and 


support to the Party of Progress. 
CoME ONE—COME ALL! 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 





No. II. 

I shall only speak of individuals in these 
columns in cases in which I feel entirely as- 
sured that such mention will not be unpieas- 
ant to those spoken of. Men and women 
have aright to maintain their own privacy, 
and those who belong to the public in one 
way may be the most tenacious of the privi- 
lege of household and personal retirement. 
Americans who visit England sometimes of- 
fend in this respect. I heard it alleged with 
sorrow, that writers for the American press, 
for example, sometimes visit the houses of 
English celebrities, and give to the world a 
detailed chronicle of dress, furniture, and so 
on, which in no sense belongs to it. If this 
was sometimes told me with a vehemence 
scarcely polite, I do not the less deprecate 
such intrusiveness on the part of some of my 
country people. I must, however, say in this 
place, that to tell what had better not be told 
is a sin of literary people by no means confined 
to those of our own country. Indiscretion is 
the perpetual danger of those whose office it 
is to observe and to relate. From the great 
Goethe down, people have given offense un- 
wittingly by weavirg into public statements 
the facts and features of private life. This, 
therefore, is a human error, and should not 
be inhumanly dealt with. 

I make this little preface, wishing to speak 
of Mrs, Josephine E. Butler, well known in 
England and in this country for ber strenuous 
opposition to the legislation known as the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. I will not dwell 
more than I can help upon the painful neces- 
sity which brings the name of so lovely a wo- 








man in juxtaposition with agencies whose 
very mention seems to degrade human con- 
sciousness. But Christ is said,in the old 
legend, to have preached to the spirits in hell. 
Mrs. Butler, fleet of foot and fearless, has not 
feared to go where her Master has led the way. 
Into that hell of shame and misery to which 
the passion and cruelty of man condemns 
helpless woman, Mrs. Butler has made a brave 
raid, lifting the white banner of mercy, and 
calling upon the womanhood which vice it- 
self cannot destroy, to arise and come forth to 


its own rescue. 
The Contagious Diseases Acts, need not here 


be described, but must be characterized as a 
set of ordinances which completely dehuman- 
izes woman, recognizing her simply asthe in- 
strument of man’s brutal pleasure. It is proper- 
ly a measure of military force, since it is un- 
imaginable that equals should inflict it on 
equals, or endure its infliction from them. To 
this point did masculine legislation go. “Who 
cares for these women?” it said, “they are 
human merchandise, and as such shall be 
marked and branded.’’ Surely, Mrs. Butler 
had a good interpretation of the Master’s 
spirit, when she replied: “I care for them, 
and will shield them from wrong with all the 
power of my blameless life.” 

A powerful opposition to the degrading or- 
dinance was soon organized. Mrs. Butler 
found eloquence in the depth of her own per- 
suasion, addressed meeting after meeting, and 
devised measure after measure. Many wise 
and brave helpers gathered round her; and 
her reform, at first quoted with disgust and 
dismay, is now gravely and solemnly adopted 
by the prominent suffrage women and others. 
Among Mrs. Butler's fellow-laborers are also 
men eminent in the pulpit and at the bar. 
She herself is an unwearied worker, rising 
early and sitting laie to fulfill demands made 
upon her, Calling at her residence in Liver- 
pool, I found her a woman of great personal 
attractions, delicate and modest as a flower, 
but with a powerful, dark temperament. Her 
conversation is entirely simple and free from 
affectation. There is no posing, no sensation- 
alism in the quiet grace of her manners. She 
is habitually elegant, without aiming at dis- 
play. She has done for her unfortunate cli- 
ents what only a gentlewoman of high posi- 
tion could do for them, Those who know 
her and her antecedents know that she opens 
no door to license, seeks no extenuation for 
crime. She does but ask that human justice 
shall be rendered to human beings, and that 
human decency shall be secured tv those whom 
Society keeps helpless and ignorant to degrade 
them at pleasure. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me,’’ was a courageous sentence for 
a woman to utter, in this connection, even 
in the nineteenth century. But once utter 
ed, it formulates the extent of Christian 
obligation in this regard. When the fortu- 
nate among women shall take up in this way 
the battle of the unfortunate, the strongest 
stooping to lift up the weakest, then the re- 
demption of the sex will be at hand. 

But if Mrs. Butler is busy with that work of 
redemption which the ills generated by socie- 
ty make necessary, she is not the less occupied 
with the careful labor which forestalis and 
prevents those evils. The education of wo- 
man is one of her especial interests, and it 
was as President of the Northern Council of 
Education that I had the last and the best op- 
portunity of observing ber. I did not hear 
from her that eloquent speech which has prov- 
ed so potent with the public heart, for on this 
occasion her endeavor was to put forward 
other speaners, and, if I remember rightly, 
she graced the public meeting of the Council 
with afew words only. But in the private 
sessions of the body, I was able to learn some- 
thing of her business ability, of her tact and 
management, and, above all, of her sweetness 
and courtesy, which seemed to make those 
present better friends with eachother, as 
well as with herself. 

Of this council, I cannot at this time give 
further tidings. Of Mrs. Butler, let me say 
in conclusion, that if Vice has its contagion, 
Virtue also tends to spread‘her sweet influence 
by contact and communion. Those who sur- 
round this eminent lady must surely take 
from her, if they have it not, the fervor and 
the breadth of Christian charity. Or let me 
say better,'that God gives this power of char- 
ity to each one of us, but that most of us are 
too cowardly to exercise it. When we see one 
who dares to be as merciful as she can, we 
take courage, put on the whole armor of God, 
and do battle in his cause. J. W. H. 


——_——— - — 


A MISTAKE. 


In a report of the pruceedings of the Liberal 
Republican Convention in this State, the Bos- 
ton Advertiser totally misinformed its readers, 
by saying :— F 

Mr. Wright carried through his Woman 
Suffrage plank with an ease which must have 
surprised him, considering that he was the 
only member of the committee in favor of it. 


This statement was copied and repeated in 
other papers, and we have not seen that any 
correction has been made. Among others, the 
Boston Commonwealth and the New York 
Times have made a similar statement. 

Of course it would have been very gratifying 





if it had been true. The fact is, 79 votes were 


cast for Mr. Wright’s excellent resolution, 
and 144 against it. We take heart even from 
this, for if as large a proportion of votes shall 
be given from the Democratic Libera] members 
of the Legislature next winter,in addition 
to the votes of Republican members, we shall 
get from that body the action we have so 
long sought. 

It settles another point also, viz., that the 
Woman Suffragists have done well to adhere 
to the party which offered “respectful consid- 
eration” for their claim, since not so much as 
that even has been offered by any Democra- 
tic or Liberal Republican Convention. Never- 
theless, in Massachusetts, we count more 
than threescore and ten men among the Lib- 
eral Republicans, whose vote at Worcester was 
an open declaration of their good will, and 
desire to help in securing the ballot to women. 
We shall depend upon them in the future. 

The woman’s cause should be carried irre- 
spective of party, and the vote of all good men 
who reverence their mothers. L. 8. 





LIBERAL CONVENTION. 


The Liberal Republican Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts met at Worcester, on the 11th inst. ; 
adopted a platform of principles (from which 
Woman Suffrage was omitted); then voted 
down a Woman Suffrage resolution offered as 
a minority report by Elizur Wright, chairman 
of the T'latform Committee, by a vote of 144 to 
79; appointed a conference committee on 
nominations; coalesced with the Democrats 
in a joint ticket for National aud State officers, 
and, having thus committed political suicide, 
adjourned sine die and merged itself in the 
ranks of the Democracy. 

The proceedings, so far as regards Woman 
Suffrage, were as follows :— 

The platform committee, nine in number 
was composed thus :— 

ELIzUR WRIGHT, Boston; George H. Mon- 
roe, Boston; E. H. Lothrop, Cambridge; C. 
E. Smith, Northampton; George F. Very, 
Worcester; R. H. Humphrey, Marblehead; T. 
H. Berry, Lynn; Henri B. McLathin, Dux- 
bury; S. L. Pierce, Boston. 

Elizur Wright, the chairman of the Platform 
Committee, urged the adoption of a Woman 
Suffrage resolution. Failing in this, be resign- 
ed his position of chairman, to Mr. Monroe. 
Every member of the platform committee ex- 


cept Mr. Wright voted against Woman Sul- | 


frage. 

Let the women of Massachusetts and their 
frieuds remember Elizur Wright with grati- 
tude, and bury the eight recreant reformers 
who propose to make loyal women the politi- 
cal inferiors of rebels, beyond political resur- 
rection ! 

After the adoption of the resolutions, Mr. 
A. E. Pillsbury, of ward ten, Boston, moved 
the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That we recognize the claim of 


woman to all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship, and that we are in favor of extending 
the right of suffrage to all citizens, without 
distinction of race or sex. 

It was referred to the committee on platform. 
A ten-hour law for female operatives and 
children was then offered as follows, and was 
referred to the committee :— 

Resolved, That as the representatives of the 
Liberal Republicans of Massachusetts, in Con- 
vention assembled, we declare ourselves in fa- 


setts have followed in the footsteps of their 
represeutatives at Cincinnati. They have de- 
liberately refused to make Woman Suffrage a 
political issue. Verily, they will have their 
reward! 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 


The Democratic Convention of Massachu- 
setts met at Worcester, on the llth inst. The 
following gentlemen were appointed a com- 
mittee on resolutions :— 

S. B. Phinny of Barnstable, Andrew H. 
Ward of Bridgewater, P. A. Collins of Boston, 
Thomas L. Jenks of Boston, George S. Oliver 
of Lynn, George F. Putnam of Salem, J. K. 
Tarbox of Lawrence, Ezra Parmenter of Cam- 
bridge, W. A. Williams of Worcester, Calvin 
Bridgeman of Belchertown, Dr. W. W. Miller 
of Springfield. 

In accordance with the programme of the 
present campaign, whereby the Liberals seem 
to be expected to supply ideas and principles, 
and the Democracy to furnish votes, the plat- 
form committee reported no platform, but, in- 
stead, offered the following resolutions, which 


were adopted :— 

Resolved, That the declaration of principles 
framed at Cincinnati and approved at Balti- 
more are adopted by the Democracy of this 
Commonwealth, and we hereby affirm our de- 
votion to the patriotic sentiments therein 
enunciated, and pledge our hearty support to 
the candidates there nominated, 

Resolved, That we commend the candidates 
presented by the concurrent action of the two 
conventions this day, to the suffrages of the 
honest voters of the Commonwealth, and their 
triumphant election will insure a discontinu- 
ance of the trifling legislation and corrupt prac- 
tices which have made vudious the existing ad- 
ministration. 

A Conference committee on nominations 
was appointed, and reported the following hy- 
brid ticket :— 

For Governor—CHARLES SUMNER of Bos- 
ton, 

For Lieutenant-Governor—GEORGE M. 
STEARNS, of Chicopee. 

For Secretary of State—GrorGcE H. Mon- 
ROE, of Boston. 

For Treasurer—LEvi Hrywoop, of Gard- 


ner. 
For Auditor—Patrrick A. CuLLins, of 








| Boston. 
| For Attorney-General—WaALpo CoLBuRN, 
| of Dedham, 
| For Electors at large—CuHESTER W. CHA- 
| PIN, of Springfield, Francis W. Birp, of Wal- 
pole, 
| ‘The report was accepted and adopted amid 
| the wiidest enthusiasm, the delegates rising to 
their feet and giving round after round of 
| cheers, 
| Thus there are to-day only two political par- 
ties in this Commonwealth, viz.: The Repub- 
| lican Party, which has fully endorsed Impar- 
| tial Sutfrage for woman, and the Liberal Dem- 
| ocratic Coalition, which has deliberately re- 
| fused to endorse it, but which has not dared 
to oppose it. Thus every Republican candi- 
date for office is committed by his platform to 
sustain Woman Suffrage, while every Liberal 
Democratic candidate is not committed, either 
for or against it, This is evidently the most 
| favorable political position which Woman 
| Suffrage could pos#bly occupy. With the 
| dominant party behind it aud no party oppos- 
| ing it, it will be quite possible to secure the 








vor of the demand of the factory operatives of | Submission of a Constitutional Amendment to 


this Commonwealth for a ten-hour law for 
women and children employed in the manu- 


facture of textile fabrics, and that we will not | 


support the candidates for political honors who 
are opposed to this simple act of justice and 
humanity. 

In opposition to woman’s rights, Mr. Hen- 
ry Winn of Shelburne Falls, offered the follow- 
ing for the consideration of the committee :— 

Whereas, The state of the law relating to 
the sexes is a compromise, supposed from time 
immemorial to be fourd in nature,by which the 
woman has been surrounded by a network of 
special privileges, among which are exemption 
from the duty of the execution of the law, 
military and otherwise, alimony, maintenance 
and the exemption of her property from 
household charges, while man has held the 
governmental rights; and whereas, it is re- 
ported that woman is not satisfied with the 
compromise, demanding all the privileges of 
man, 

Therefore, to the end that an aristocracy of 
sex should not be established, and that woman 
shall not be dragged into the arena of politics 
without her consent, 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the sub- 
mission to the people; first to the females, to 
discover their desires, then to the males, to 
establish the supreme law, of the following 
constitutional amendment, ete. 

This resolution was received with much 
merriment and a few hisses. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon the convention re-assem- 
bled at two o’clock, when, after some proceed- 
ings of minor importance, Mr. Elizur Wright, 
appearing as a minority of one from the com- 
mittee on resolutions, offered the following, 
which had been negatived by the committee :— 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the capacity to 
perform political duties, to acquire and pre- 
serve property, aud to pay taxes for the sup- 
port of the governmeit is not restricted to the 
male sex, women possess the right to vote on 
the same terms as men, and any laws that ob- 








Struct the free exercise of this right should at 
once be amended or repealed. (Applause and 
hisses, ) 

Mr. Wright moved the previous question, 
and the resolution was defeated by a vote of 
144 to 79, upon a standing vote. We regret 
that the names of the men who voted on both 
sides cannot be ascertained and published. 

Thus the Liberal Republicans of Massachu- 


| the people at an early day. 
WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 

The Republican women of Massachusetts 
and their friends will hold a mass meeting at 
Tremont Temple, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 
| 26, at 7 1-2 0’clock, P. M., to endorse the rec- 
ognition of the rights of woman contained in 
the Republican platforms adopted at Worces- 
ter and Philadelphia, and to ratify the nomi- 
nations of Grant and Wilson, Washburn and 
Talbot. 

Hitherto, the great difficulty with the friends 
of Impartial Suffrage for woman has been to 
get access to the public ear. The trouble has 
been to find listeners; to convert them after- 
wards has been comparatively easy. 

This difficulty need exist no longer. To- 
day, the Republican party invites woman to 
co-operate. It offers her—audiences halls and 
traveling expenses. Above all, it has made 
the “‘respectful consideration’”’ of the rights of 
woman a plank in the National platform, and 
Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts, a Republi- 
can issue, 

Under these circumstances, every woman 
who has the gift of public speech, and who is 
a Republican in principles, should take active 
part in the campaign. Not a day should be 
lost. If more converts to Woman Suffrage 
| are not made during the next six weeks than 

in any previous six years, the fault will be, in 
| part, with women themselves. 

Mrs. Livermore spoke, last week, at the 
Wigwam in Philadelphia, to more than three 
thousand people, under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Republican State Committee. 
| Mrs. Hazlett addressed an audience of two 
| thousand five hundred, the week before, at her 
own home in Hillsdale, Michigan, and was 
straightway engaged by the Republicans to 
| canvass the State, which she is now doing, 
with eminent success. Matilda Fletcher has 
been speaking almost every night, for three 
weeks past, in Nebraska, Iowa and Ohio, to 
audiences as large as the halls will hold. One 
hundred ladies could find similar audiences 











—_ as 

every night until Novemer, audiences numer. 
ous, eager, earnest and impressible. 
Let every competent and experienced Wo- 
man speaker at once address the Republican 
Central Committee of her own State, Propos- 
ing to aid in the campaign. We publish the 
addresses of these committees to-day. More. 
over, let her communicate without delay with 
every county or town Republican Commit. 
tee. If she receives no response, let her call 
a Republican meeting of her own friends ang 
neighbors in the nearest available chureh or 
school-house, and address it. Let woman 
once demonstrate, on a large scale, her intel. 
ligent appreciation of political issues; let her 
once make herself felt as a power in Politics, 
and the great Republican party, grateful for 
her aid, will hasten to espouse her claim, ang 
will inscribe upon its banner the glorious mot- 
to of Massachusetts Republicanism, Impartia} 
Suffrage on equal terms for all American citi. 
zens irrespective of sex. H. B.B, 


=_coe  - —- ——™ 


HENRY WILSON AT NATICK. 


Epirors WoMAN’Ss JOURNAL :—Knowing 
well the Hon. Henry Wilson’s noble record as 
a life-long champion of the poor and oppress. 
ed, and as a leader in the great reforms of the 
last thirty years, but understanding the temp. 
tation at the present time to court all classes 
of Republican voters, a goodly number of 
whom do not yet look with favor upon Wo. 
man Suffrage, I thought that our future Vice 
President might be induced to give no decided 
approval of this reform in his speeches. But 
no! Bo!d and fearless as ever, Mr. Wilson as. 
serts his principles like a true man. Too long 
did he struggle for the freedom of the black 
man, amid the sueers and threats of the des 
picable but powerful slaveholders and their 
Northern allies, to be afraid of any old fogies 
now. It was with delight that I, as well as 
thousands of others, read the eloquent speech 
which he delivered at his home in Natick op 
the 6th instant. Allow me to quote the fol- 
lowing sublime words :— 

“T say to you to-night, I have been an anti- 
slavery man for nearly thirty-seven years; 
I have always believed in the doctrine that Al- 
mighty God made us all and Christ died for us 
all, and that we are all brethren, and that’ men 
of every nationality and every race and every 
color ought to have perfect liberty and abso- 
lute equality everywhere, the wide world over, 
AND I DON’T CONFIUNE IT TO MEN, EITHER; E 
INCLUDE WOMEN IN THAT DECLARATION, 
and I never saw a time in my life I would not 
give to every man everything I asked for my- 
self, and to every woman everything I asked 
Sor my mother or my wife. I believe that to be 
the Christian doctrine, the doctrine of the New 
Testament and the essence of liberty.” ; 

Noble man! Those words of thine should 
be engraved in letters of gold upon the na- 
tion’s Capitol, as our second Declaration of Lib- 
erty and Independence, and thy name go down. 
to posterity as our second Jefferson! 

M. S. WILsone 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

At the recent Republican convention at 
Worcester, to nominate candidates for Govern- 
or, Lieut.-Governor, &c., the Republican party 
for the first time in its history, worked itself 
up the hill of progress to the standpoint of true 
Republicanism, so that to-day, it may justly. 
lay claim to its “right honorable” name. For 
the first time, it has constructed a “platform 
of principles’’ from planks riven out of the 
grand old tree of liberty, and has secured it. 
with such inseparable fastenings that every 
man and woman of mature age and sound 
mind may stand thereon and feel safe. 

I say for the first time, we have a Republi- 
can partyin fact,in old Massachusetts. We have’ 
had one in name ’tis true; but it had no right 
to the title. I fear that in the past, it has, at 
times, been ‘‘serving the devil in heaven’s liv- 
ery.” But it has redeemed itself, I feel for 
one (and I believe I am declaring the senti- 
ments of many who have been dissenters in 
good faith from the ‘‘party in power”), that it 
is now entitled to all it has claimed and still 
claims to be, viz: A TRUE REPUBLICAN PAR- 
TY. 

I can now conscientiously associate myself 
with it, and work for it here in Massachusetts 
as such, to this extent, that I may cast my 
vote for every one of the candidates for office 
who publicly declares himself ready and will- 
ing to support those grand reformatory resolu- 
tions incorporated in those platforms, viz: 
Woman Suffrage, Labor Reform and Tempe! 
ance. And I congratulate the people of Mas 
sachusetts upon the wise step the Republicat 
party has just taken.in surrounding itself with 
those pure elements, which alone can save it 
from utter demolition. These elements cal 
give to it such magnificent strength and pow- 
er, that throughout all the land, “in triumph 
high,” it will lift our nation’s actions up to its 
own high standard, and will crown them with 
a sixteenth amendment, giving liberty to all. 
The wisest and best minds in the party saW 
impending dissolution before them, and has 
tened to avail themselves of the means of salva 
tion. Thus the party organization is saved- 

So to-day the Republican party may justly 
feel proud of its principles and. may hold it 
head high, honoring and honored. Be true 





these principles and henceforth we may declare 
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to the nations abroad, that we have a true lib- 
erty here in America; that our declarations 
are no longer “glittering generalities ;” that 
our sacred preambles can no longer be used 
as a scourge to lash us into consciousness, but 
that we have a true Republican principle with 
a good sound party of men and women here in 
old Massachusetts at least. 

Amen! We can’t go back. “Onward and 
upward” is the cry, until Maine and California 
shall clasp hands in fraternal union, and all 
the sisterhood of States proclaim for Suffrage 


versal and complete. 
= J. B. CAMPBELL, 





—=——— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A CURE FOR PROSTI- 
TUTION. 


The newspapers of Utah are filled with par- 
ticulars of an effort upon the part of the au- 
thorities to suppress houses of prostitution. 
For the first time in the history of civilized na- 
tions, the government of Salt Lake City, which 
is elected by the votes of men and women, has 
taken effectual steps to suppress ‘‘the social 


evil.’’ 
Polygamists as they are, the Mormon lead- 


ers have undertaken a social reformation, 
which moral and enlightened Boston dares 
not imitate. Mormons as they are, they de- 
serve the thanks of Christendom for doing so. 
And to the women voters of Utah, priest-rid- 
den and ignorant as they are supposed to be, 
belongs the honor of having initiated efficient 
legislative action in behalf of social purity. 

The Deseret News of the 4th inst. gives 
the following account of the affair:— 


We have heard numerous expressions of 
satisfaction from people of all classes concern- 
ing the abatement, by the city police, of the 
nuisances referred to ir our local column of 
yesterday. Every lover of good order has felt 
for some time that our city was fast losing the 
reputation which it has enjoyed from its foun- 
dation, for the strictness of its regulations, 
and for the entire absence of those practices 
which are admitied to be the great evils of 
modern society. Hundreds of those who felt 
settled here, and who never had a feeling of 
fear in contending with the dangers and vicis- 
situdes which then had to be met, have had 
serious apprehensions in witnessing the per- 
sistent efforts to introduce and fasten upon 
society here the most repulsive vices of so- 
called civilization. They could meet the ter- 
rors of the desert, risk the dangers of starva- 
tion, and the neighborhood of wily savages, 
and feel comparatively unconcerned; but 
drunkenness, harlotry, gambling and _ their 
kindred evils, inspire them with dread. 

There has been a wide-spread and deep feel- 
ing in the community, in reference to the 
growth of these vices of late. The citizens 

nerally have felt that something should be 
one to stop their growth, or they would over- 
slaugh the city; for it has been easily seen 
that those who plied these vocations were be- 
coming daily more brazen and defiant, and 
were creating a public opinion to sustain and 
justify them in their vile traffic. Let such | 
practices flourish, and how long would it take 
to produce such a demoralization of sentiment | 
here that their continued exis'ence would be 
demanded as a necessary evil? Already, we 
ate informed, there are those who consider 
themselves respectable, who exhibited anger 
esterday at the abatemeiit of these houses of 
ill-fame, on the ground that they were “neces- 
sary,’ they existed elsewhere, and should be 
permitted here. To sustain this view, we un- 
derstand they mentioned the names of young 
mén and others, who are old residents here, 
as patrons of these institutions. 

No better argument than this, in the opin- 
ion of the community generally, can be ad- 
duced for declaring them nuisances, and pro- 
ceeding against them as such. The undivid- 
ed sentiment here, up to the past few years, 
was in favor of the marriage of the sexes, in 
utter opposition to harlotry, That sentiment 
is still entertained by the very large majority 
of the people of Utah. They still desire their 
sons to be husbands, not paramours; their 
daughters to be wives, not harlots; and while 
they live they will do all in their power to 
check such prostitution. Every right-feeling 
family feels itself menaced while the trade of 
harlotry is openly followed in our city, espe- 
cially when surrounded by all the fascinations 
and allurements which can beguile the un- 
wary. 

A petition was presented to the City Coun- 
cil, ashort time since, signed by citizens doing 
business on the street where these disreputa- 
ble houses were located, praying for their 
abatement, on the ground that they were an 
injury to business, and endangered . morals. 
This was handed to the Chief of Police. He 
and his officers did what they could to puta 
stop to the evils complained of. But, though 
fined, the parties guilty would not stop their 
business. What next? One of two alterna- 
tives was presented to the city authorities: 
they had either to let these houses continue 
open, and their proprietors pursue their vile 
trade, encouraged and strengthened by the 
sympathy and material aid of their patrons— 
to become, in fact, recognized centers from 
which a moral pestilence should diffuse itself 
through society—or they had to be abated. 
A city ordinance says :— 

Any house or place resorted to for illicit sexual 
intercourse shall deemed a house or place of ill- 
+ a is hereby declared a nuisance, and may be 
al ‘ 

After hearing the evidence in the cases, it 
was resolved to abate these resorts. The city 
marshal was instructed “to proceed to and 
abate said nuisance (by demolishing all things 
found therein used for the purpose of keeping 
or conducting a house of ill-fame), as provided 
by the ordinance of said city.’ The officers 
carried out their instructions. 

We have been asked why did the officers 
not confiscate the property instead of demol- 
ishing it. It is probable, had they resorted 
to confiscation, that they would scarcely have 
taken possession before a writ of replevin 
would have been served upon them, and in- 
Stead of the nuisance being abated, it would 

ave been strengthened. ‘The officers touk a 
Vigorous and proper course, such a course as 
is frequently taken in other cities to accom- 
plish similar results. They treated the wo- 
men as brave, true men always treat the sex, 
and gave them every opportunlty—our report- 





€r who was present informs us—of gathering 


up and packing away their personal effects. 

In the name of the community, in the name 
of every admirer of virtue and good order in 
the Territory and in the nation, we thank the 
city authorities and the police for their action 
in these cases. True, they bave but perform- 
ed the duty imposed upon them by law; yet 
this has been done at a time when it was so 
much needed, that the feelitig among the great 
majority of our citizens is one of satisfaction 
and relief. They know that the officers are 
not unmindful of their obligations to the peo- 
ple. The only regret is that the patrons of 
these houses cannot be made to’sliare the ex- 
posure and loss of the proprietors. 


Salt Lake City, governed by the suffrages of 
men and women, suppresses houses of ill-fame. 
St. Louis, governed by the suffrages of men 
alone, licenses houses of ill-fame. The Boston 
Chief of Police asks for legislation to punish 
male “night-walkers” similar to what already 
exists to punish female night-walkers, and he 
is ridiculed for the suggestion, while houses of 
infamy stand open day and night to lure our 
boys and girls to destruction. 

O women of Massachusetts, demand the 
ballot, that you may follow the noble example 
of your sisters in Utah. For the honor of 
your sex, for the welfare of mankind, demand 
a voice in making and enforcing laws for tem- 
perance, purity, and peace. 

O men of Massachusetts, who love tem- 
perance, who aspire to purity, who desire to 
embody religion in life—call upon women to 
join you as “helps, meet” to reform society. 
To-day you fight at a hopeless disadvantage 
deprived of your natural allies. Instead of 
forming temperance societies, moral reform 
societies, or peace societies, join the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, and 
demand Impartial Suffrage for all citizens, ir- 
respective of sex; for “in this sign you con- 


quer!” H. B. B. 
THOSE ‘SCANDALOUS MISREPRESENTA- 
TIONS,” 


EpitTors OF WoMAN’Ss JoURNAL:—In your 
paper of Aug, 31, Oliver Johnson pronounces 
some statements made by me relating to Hor- 
ace Greeley to be “atrociously false,” and af- 
firms that I cannot quote a line or word from 


Mr. Greeley himself to justify the statements 


I made. 

Last spring, while the conventions in New 
York were in session, Laura de Force Gordon, 
accompanied by other ladies, called upon Mr. 
Greeley to ascertain his exact position in re- 
gard to the woman question. He did not hes- 
itate to express his entire lack of sympathy with 
thesuffrage movement. When questioned con- 
cerning the appointment of women in the de- 
partments at Washington, he said he did not 
approve of the measure; that a woman could 
not enter such a life without detriment to her 
womanhood, His words were repeated again 
and again in the discussion which took place 
in the National Woman Suffrage Convention, 
upon one of the resolutions, which censured 
Mr, Greeley. Nobody disputed or discredited 
the charges made against him. Mrs. Gordon 
will doubtless testify to the words uttered by 
Mr, Greeley in that interview. 

I followed Mr. Greeley’s words to their logi- 
cal conclusion when I said, “Better in his esti- 
mation for a woman to work for thirty cents a 
day in some hot garret, than to handle money 
in the handsome treasury rooms in Washing- 
ton, at twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a 
year. Better that some man should get this 
fifteen hundred dollars, and buy the virtue of 
the woman who failed to keep herself alive on 
thirty cents a day,” etc. I did not say these 
were Mr. Greeley’s words, but they are an in- 
evitable conclusion from his words, as reported 
by Mrs. Gordon and others. 

Was it stupidity or malice in a contributor, 
in another column of your paper, to quote in 
so detached amanner from my article as to 
make me put these words in Horace Greeley’s 
mouth ? 

Three years ago in August or Sept., 1869, an 
article appeared in the Tribune with Horace 
Greeley’s nae, entitled, ““My notion of Wo- 
man’s Rights.” Ihave preserved the article 
in question, but not the exact date of its pub- 
lication. Sections IL, III, and IV of that ar- 
ticle, with which Mr. Johnson must be famil- 
iar, plainly indicate that Mr. Greeley has pre- 
cisely the estimate of women with which I 
have charged him. 

In Section III, he says :— 

I believe when the time arrived for estab- 
lishing government....the men assembled 
for the purpose, leaving the women at bome 
attending to their proper business, ete. 

This looks as if Mr. Greeley sees in woman 
mere housekeepers. 

In Section VI, he says :— 

If “girls” (having learned type-setting) “are 
to solicit work from printery to printery, and 
take their places in the composing-room in- 
discriminately with men, I am sure the moral 
evils of such commingling will greatly out- 
weigh auy pecuniary advantages that may be 
fairly expected from it.” 

Is not this a serious ‘‘denial of stability of 
character” in women ? 

In Section VII, after acknowledging the 
right of women to petition and plead for the 
“removal of wrongs against their sex”’ (which 
is wonderfully magnanimous!), he says :— 

But from a Congress or Legislature elected 
by men and women voting together, and made 
up in good part of such women, who would 
naturally aspire to and enjoy seats therein, 
and being closeted on committees with such 
men as they would meet therein, I pray to be 
delivered. . 





Does this come from a man who believes in 
Woman Suffrage ? 

It was no committal on Mr. Greeley’s part to 
declare “that suffrage should be granted to 
women as a natural right whenever they 
should generally demand it,” for he does not 
believe women ever will generally demand it. 
That sentence is only a piece of Mr. Greeley’s 
pacific policy! 

The sentence I have quoted from Section 
VII is an insult to thoughtful, intelligent, 
virtuous, American women, who are aspiring 
to high places in the land, and have as good 
a right to aspire to them, as has Mr. Greeley 
to aspire to the presidency, and whose pros- 
pects of success I believe are quite as good as 
his. 

In Section IX, Mr. Greeley insultingly refers 
to family quarrels, when women participate in 
politics. “Mr. Smith will rejoice over some 
favorable election returns, and Mrs. Smith, be- 
ing of opposite politics, will call him a brute, 
etc,, etc. 

In Section X, he reminds American women 
seeking lucrative employment, that “the coun- 
try is in pressing need of one hundred thou- 
sand skillful cooks,” and he insultingly tells 
women “they can, in this occupation, secure 
good wages, a proper independence, and qual- 
ify themselves to become helpmeets to some 
man !”? 

What a profound reverence has this man for 
woman ! 

It is true he recognized intellectual power 
in Margaret Fuller; but to Margaret Fuller in 
her girlhood he would have recommended the 
cooking-stove. And, even after she had tow- 
ered above him, he insultingly recommended 
“three bouncing babies.” 

I recognize in Mr. Greeley, virtue, philan- 
thropy and talent, but I recognize in him also, 
an inherent contempt for women as a class. 
He may feel a reverence for certain individual 
women, who have made themselves respected 
by defying all his ideas in regard to the sex; 
whose ability he calls “exceptional’’ and pro- 
bably believes, abnormal; but for women as a 
class, Le feels a contempt which Mr. Johnson 
does not discover, because he is not a woman. 

We are grateful for all the kind and saga- 
cious words Mr. Johnson has uttered for our 
cause, but women must see for themselves, 
and judge for themselves, and speak for them- 
selves. This we are endeavoring to do. We 
women propose that no man shall henceforth 
become a candidate for any high office in this 
Republic, without being subjected to the clos- 
est scrutiny from the women of the land on 
this question, which is vital to us, He shall 
“be weighed in the balance,” and, if found 
wanting, he shall be surprised before his feast. 
He shall feel that the combined power of the 
women of the nation is an army entering 
Babylon, before whom Belshazzar shall fall. 

HELEN P, JENKINS. 

PITTSBURG, Sept. 7, 1872. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 


Mr. Sumner very wisely declines to be 
beaten for Governor, 


Mr. A. T. Stewart at last enjoys the pleasure 
of knowing that his new hotel for working- 
wotien is completed. It is now ready for oc- 
cupancy. 


The cars on the railway up Mount Washing- 
ton were lately delayed by snow and ice on the 
track. This is the first instance in New Eng- 
land where a railway train has been stopped 
by snow in dog days. 


Mr. and Mrs, Seth Hunt of Northampton, 
who have been traveling in England, France, 
Switzerland and Germany, reached home on 
Tuesday, having arrived at New York, Monday 
afternoon, in the steamer Idaho. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has a Lyceum 
lecture, entitled, “What shall we do for our 
Sons,” which she is prepared to deliver on ap- 
plication, The lecture answers a very impor- 
taut question, and is highly spoken of by those 
who have heard it. 


Matilda Fletcher is winning golden opin- 
ions, at the West where she is lecturing on po- 
litical issues. Those who thought it not prop- 
er for a woman to make political speeches, 
frankly confess to an entire change of opinion, 
after having heard her. She has made twen- 
ty speeches under the auspices of the Repub- 
lican State Committee in Ohio, is announced 
for a few speeches in Indiana and Lilinois, 
Before this, she had made an extensive can- 
vass in Nebraska. 


Mr. J. B. Campbell, who has recently re- 
moved his studio from Springtield to this city, 
has just completed an excellent life-size cray- 
on portrait of Hon. Henry Wilson, which is 
on exhibition for a few days at the Baptist 
book-rooms, opposite the Tremont House. 
Mr. Campbell is one of our best crayon ar- 
tists. His studio is in the same building with 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, where fine specimens 
of his work may always beseen. His last work 
is a life size-crayon of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


We conclude to-day a most extraordinary 
tirade against decency and common sense, 
perpetrated by Hon. Stevenson Archer, of 
Maryland, in a congressional speech entitled 
“Woman Suffrage not to be Tolerated although 





Advocated by a Candidate for the Vice-Pres- 
idency.”” We should not have devoted the 
columns of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL to the 
repetition of such nonsense and coarseness if 
it had not been that the supporters of Mr. 
Greeley are actually circulating this libel upon 
womanhood as a campaign document. That 
any woman, knowing this fact, can favor 
Mr. Greeley’s election seems incredible, 


A novel case of divorce was made at the po- 
lice stationin Salem, recently. A one-armed 
man and his wife came up to have a settle- 
ment of some trouble which was making them 
feel very unpleasant. Pat stoutly claimed 
that he was divorced, and throwing back his 
right coat sleeve he exhibited the stump of 
what had been an arm, exclaiming, “Do you 
see that?—the arm I gave you has gone.” 
The wife refused to admit the force of the log- 
ic, but as she promised to sign the pledge and 
keep it, Pat was finally prevailed on to give her 
one more trial and the couple departed in bet- 
ter spirits, 


The first attempts of reconstructed Demo- 
crats to quote the Declaration of Independence 
are naturally awkward. Witness Mr. Froth- 
ingham's incorrect effort to quote from the 
long-forgotten charter of freedom last week at 
Worcester. ‘Was it not,” cries reconstructed 
Richard— 

Was it not Thomas Jefferson, the first great 
light of Democracy, who wrote in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, ‘‘Al] men are born free 
and equal ?” 

No, it wasn’t. Thomas Jefferson talked no 
such nonsense. What he wrote was, ‘All men 
are created equal.” Mr. Frothingham must 
“read up,” before he quotes from the fathers. 


The Liberal Republicans at Worcester last 
week, resolved, that the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
by his efforts to secure to all classes perfect 
equality before the law, has won a new 
and transcendent title to the veneration 
and gratitude of the Commonwealth and the 
country. We wish this was true, but it is not 
true. Mr. Sumner has never said a single 
word in favor of woman’s effort to secure legal 
and political equality. On the contrary, he 
has steadily refused to do so though urgent per- 
sonal appeals have been made to him, Are 
not the women of America even ‘‘a class” 
whose rights men are bound to respect? Alas 
for liberals so illiberal! 


The most valuable article ever written in 
favor of the co-education of the sexes is the 
report of James Freeman Clarke as chairman 
of a committee of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University, which we publish in ful 
this week. We are informed that this mas- 
terly report failed to receive the approval of a 
majority of the committee, But the over- 
whelming force of the argument, based upon 
facts thcoutroverted and incontrovertible, 
must break down the existing barriers, ere 
long. No institution can long resist the spir- 
it of the age with impunity. If Harvard does 
not admit women, let the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts apply a remedy. 


Charles O’Conor has finally and definitely 
refused the nomination of the Louisville Con- 
vention, and gives his reasons for doing so in 
an able letter; he annihilates the Liberal 
Democratic coalition in the following admir- 
able sentence :— 

Unless their lines are kept firm and their 
antagonism on some real or supposed princi- 
ple consistently sustained, political parties can 
produce no good; they are on their face mere 
factious combinations to delude the people, 
and divide, as the profits of atrade, such por- 
tiors of wealth as can be wrung from them 
under the forms of law. Consequently, in a 
country governed by parties, an avowed coali- 
tion of elements before deeply and vitally an- 
tagonistical, for the mere purpose of carrying 
an election, is not honorable. 


Boffin’s Bower wasre-opened with dedica- 
tory exercises last week. The rooms have re- 
cently been renovated and repaired, and in ad- 
dition to other attractions a new reading-room 
has been added, where may be found the lead- 
ing papers and periodicals of the day. The 
Hon, Charles W. Slack made the opening ad- 
dress, and there was excellent singing by Miss 
Marie B. Benchley and the Hyers sisters. Miss 
Collins in speaking of the enterprise said that 
much was due the many leading firms of the 
city, who furnished the means for continuing 
the work. Letters were read from Governor 
Wastburn, Mayor Gastonand Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, approving of the project, and regret- 
ting their inability to be present at the exer- 
cises, 


Mr. Rodgers the editor of the Great Barring- 
ton newspaper though not classed among the 
advocates of Weman Suffrage deserves thanks 
for his efforts to secure to Miss Hulda B. Loud, 
agent for the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, a general attendance and full 
hearing. The dates of Miss Loud’s lectures 
having been erroneously published, Mr. Rod- 
gers went to the expense of printing and 
circulating posters making a correct aunounce- 
ment and has rendered efficient aid through 
his paper. 

Here is the record of this extravagant and 
wasteful Republican administration! Reduc- 
tion of the public debt for the month of Aug- 
ust, $10,736,635. “Rate per day, $346,343; per 
hour, $14,431; per minute, $274. 


Mr. Theodore Tilton seems to have coun- 
tered fairly on the Grant assailant who inter$ 
rupted him at a Greeley meeting in Maine, 
with the inquiry, “Didn’t you write a biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Woodhull?” “Yes; what have 
you got to say about it?” “Why, it was an 
outrageous thing.” “Well, that’s precisely 
what Horace Greeley said about it, and he was 
right, where I was wrong. What are you op- 
posing him for?” Sosaysthe Tribune. “The 
Grant assailant” probably answered Mr. Til- 
ton’s pertinent inquiry by quietly saying, “Be- 
cause a man is known by the company he 
keeps.’’? Are not the Golden Age and the 
Missouri Caucasian Mr. Greeley’s supporters ? 
Do not they all agree that Woman Suffrage 
means free love ? 


On the 8th of February, 1869, Mr. Wilson sub 
mitted a proposition to the Senate as follows : 
There shall be no discrimination in any State 
among the citizens of the United States in the 
exercise of the elective franchise in any elec- 
tion therein, or in the qualifications of office 
in any State, on account of race, color, nativity, 
property, education or religious belief. 

The Boston Pilot (Greeley), after quoting 
the above says truly that this “proposition, 
embodies the whole Democratic theory of gov- 
ernment. It was adopted by the Senate, but 
was defeated in the House. Gen. Wilson cer- 
tainly did what he could to show that he at 
least had no prejudice against any class of our 
citizens; and he endeavored, further, to avert 
future proscription in the rebel States, as well 
as in some where, on the ground of birth or 
creed, citizens are now and have long been 
proscribed.”’ 


The Boston Pilot sets a good example of 
political fair dealing which deserves imita- 
tion as follows :— 

We have said very little about General Grant 
of late: our politics dealing rather with prin- 
ciples than men—when treatment of the lat- 
ter is not forced on us. We have been called 
upon by a highly respected friend, residing in 
Washington, and no politician, to say this of 
General Grant :—General Grant has been the 
Providence of many here; there are hundreds 
of widows and orphans in the Government 
employ through his kind, humane heart. [ 
don’t suppose any other President has ever 
had so many warm personal frieuds among the 
poor as General Grant. He never thinks of 
asking about nationality, religion, or even pol- 
itics, if the case is one worthy of the exercise 
of his humane power; and the unobtrusive 
modesty of the man is such that when he is 
thanked he lonks down, and his honest face 
flushes as if he were receiving instead of con- 
erring a favor. 


The Commonwealth enumerates five ‘“‘very 
powerful influences’’ sure to result in the re- 
election of President Grant, viz:— 

1. The earnestly loyal sentiment of the 
country, including that of the Union soldiers 
and their friends. 

2. The colored voters, 

3. The Protestant religious sentiment. 

4, The business and financial interests. 

5. The young voters educated under Re» 
publican ascendency. 

There is another influence far stronger than’ 
any of the above, unless it be the first two, and 
that is the influence of the women of America. 
It is quiet,it is indirect but it is all pervading 
and pronounced. Since 1840, no party has suc- 
ceeded without the women on its side, and no 
party has ever failed which has enlisted woman’s 
aid. It is so to-day. The majority of wo- 
men, including almost all the intelligent wo- 
men of the land, are Republicans. And that 
will settle the whoie question. 


Warrington does not feel as hopeful over the 
Republican endorsement of Woman Suffrage: 
in Massachusetts as the rest of us do. He 
says :— 

There are two periods when a majority par- 
ty will consent to endorse and approve unpop-" 
ular theories aud measures—first, before they 
become formidable enough to interfere with: 
the general prosperity of the party, and sec- 
ond, after they have fallen into numerical con- 
tempt and have ceased to be feared at all. 
The success of Mr. Blackwell illustrates the 
first case; the success of Mr. Winslow and 
Mr. Hoar in getting endorsements of prc hibi- 
tion and labor-reform illustrates the second. 
{t is said that the Republicans have now made 
Woman Suffrage and prohibition “issues.” 
Technically yes; really, no. if they were real- 
ly “issues,’’ that is to say if they were expect- 
ed to be seriously contested in the next legisla- 
ture, to the disturbance of political relations, 
the resolutions would neither of them have 
been adopted. They were passed out of sheer 
negligence, good-nature, and indifference. 
Their friends may, if they feel like it, think 
they stand better —nearer success—than they 
did before the convention met. It is pleasant 
to see people smiling ard feeling good, even 
pro tempore. But, tor one, I feel that no par- 
ty or sect ever gains anything permanently by 
self-delusion as to its: principies or prospects. 

Only time can show whether this new ap- 
plication of the principles of Impartial Suffrage 
will be enforced by the Republican party. In 
this State, the Republicans say they will, and 
we believethem. But Warrington is evident- 
ly wrong in the principle he lays down. In 
1860, when the Republican party was formed 
upon a platform of “no slavery in the Territo- 
ries,’ emancipation was unpopular; but in 
1864, emancipation was made an issue. In 
1864 negro suffrage was unpopular, but in 1868 
negro suffrage was made an issue. In 1872 
Woman Suffrage is commended to respectful 
consideration. We hope and believe that in 
1876 Woman Suffrage will be made an issue. 
Why not? The principle is nothing new and 
the political exigency is not far off when the 





votes of Republican women will be needed. 
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POETRY. 








BY FRANCES E. WATKINS HARPER. 


Your land is crowned with regal men, 
‘Whose brows ne’er wore a diadem,— 
The men who, in our hour of need, 
Reached out their hands and bade God speed. 
Who watched across the distant strand 
The anguish of our fainting land, 

And grandly made our cause their own, 
Till Slavery tottered on her throne. 
When Slavery, full of wrath and strife, 
Was clutching at the Nation’s life, 
How precious were your words of cheer 
That fell upon the listening ear! 

And when did Fame, with glowing pen, 
Record the deeds of nobler men,— 
The men who, facing want and pain, 
Loved freedom more than paltry gain? 
O noble men! ye bravely stood 

True to our country’s highest good ; 
May God, who saw your aims and ends, 
Forever bless our English friends! 





GRANDFATHER’S BARN. 
Oh, don’t you remember our grandfather’s barn, 
Where our cousins and we went to play; 
How we climbed on the beams and the scaffold so 
high, 
Or tumbled at will on the hay; 
How we sat in a row on the bundles of straw, 
And riddles and witch-stories told ; 
And the sunshine came in through the cracks in the 
south, 
And turned all the dust into gold? 
How we played hide-and-seck in each cranny and 
nook, 
Wherever a child could be stowed ; 
When we made us a coach of a hogshead of rye, 
And on it to ‘‘Boston”’ we rode? 
And then we kept store, and sold barley and oats 
And corn, by the bushel or bin; 
And straw for our sisters to braid into hats; 
And flax, for our mothers to spin. 
Then we played we were biddies, and cackled and 
crowed, 
Till grandmother, in haste, came to see’ 
If the weasels were killing the old speckled hen, 
Or whatever the matter might be. 
How she patted our heads when she saw her mistake, 
And called us her sweet “chicken dears,” 
While a tear dimmed her eye as the picture recalled 
The scenes of her own vanished yeare! 
How we tittered and swung, and played meeting and 
school, 
And Indian, and soldier, and bear; 
While up on the rafters the swallows kept house, 
Or sailed through the soft summer air! 
How we longed to peep into their curious nests, 
But they were too far overhead; 
So we wished we were giants, or winged like the birds, 
And then we’d do wonders, we said. 
And don’t you remember the racket we made 
When selling, at auction, the hay? 6 
And how we wound up with a keel-over leap 
From the scaffold down into the hay? 
‘When we went in to supper, our grandfather said, 
If he had not once been a boy, 
He should have thought that the Hessians were sack- 
ing the town, 
Or an earthquake had come to destroy. 
How the years have gone on since, in grandfather's 
barp, 
To play with our cousins we met! 
Our eyes have grown dim, and our locks have turned 


gray, 
The golden, the brown, and the jet; 
Yet still in my heart there’s an evergreen nook, 
Where childhood’s sweet memories stay ; 
And no music, to me has a charm that can thrill 
Like the voices of children at play. 
—Golden hours. — 


A GIRL IN A GARDEN, 


The garden needed hoeing badly. Not the 
flower garden,—that had been kept neat and 
trim all along, by flower-loving Kate; but the 
vegetables, from the radish-bed to the remot- 
est potato-hill, were getting overrun with 
weeds. 

This difference was not accidental by any 
means: it was entirely owing to a lack of the 
masculine element in the family owning the 
garden. Ordinarily, it had been possible to 
obtain help; but this year, owing to some un- 
usual circumstances, nobody could be hired for 
love or money, and the garden was likely to 
be swamped in weeds before hoe could be put 
to it. 

Things beginning to get desperate, a gener- 
al family consultation took place, as to what 
should be done. It is odd how people will 
consult upon a matter when there isn’t the 
least possibility of solving the difficulty. When 
they stopped talking of course they were no 
nearer getting the garden hoed than ever. 

“T’ll hoe it myself!” said Kate, finally with 
spirit. 

“You!’’ exclaimed the mother, wide-eyed. 
She looked at the fair young face, and well- 
kept hands. 

“Why not?” said Kate. 
flower-beds!”’ 

It may be well to say that these people did 
not live in a secluded wilderness, but in a live- 
ly, prosperous village, where the houses were 
on speaking terms with one another, only a 
garden apart. Moreover, Kate had no partic- 
ular fondness for that kind of work. ‘Lack- 
ing opportunity,” she made no display of per- 
sonal adornment, but nobody liked elegance 
better than she. She would have taken to it 
naturally had fortune favored her. But along 
with these elegant tendencies, she had much 
ingenuity, mechanical skill, and energy. She 
could adapt herself dexterously to all sorts of 
work, even to the scientific driving of a nail. 
The decision was made, and the next morn- 








“TI work in the 


| more complimentary than Squire Adams. 


ing, having put up her hair in an elaborate 
coil behind, and donned a comfortable and re- 
spectable costume, Kate provided herself with 
a hoe, and began work in the garden. It was 
bright and fresh, not too warm; and at first, 
though she would never have chosen garden- 
ing fur an occupation, even if a man, the work 
quite inspired her. She fell into meditation 
and dreaming even, though for all that, she 
couldn’t have been more conscious of the nov- 
elty of her position. Steps on the sidewalk 
made her cheeks flush a little, but she looked 
up courageously and frankly when any one 


passed. 

Everybody looked astonished. One young 
gentleman, with whom she had slight ac- 
quaintance, scrutinized her keenly at a dis- 
tance, as if to convince himself of her identity, 
and when he came within speaking distance, 
looked straight forward without recognizing 
her.’ Several young ladies, boarding in town 
for the season, whom Kate bad met the week 
before, glanced at her with supercilious scorn, 
and passed without speaking; but Kate didn’t 
mind these much. 

By and by Squire Adams came along. He 
was an old resident, on intimate terms with 
the family. Kate suddenly remembered that 
he was always talking about the uselessness of 
women, 

“Good-morning, Kate! Is that you? Take 
care, or you'll lose your chances!’ ' 

“Best chance in the world,” laughed Kate, 
—“for the man. He could sit and smoke, 
while I worked in the garden.” 

The squire didn’t know what to make of 
her. She stood in the midst of the potato- 
patch, half leaning on her hoe—a careless, 
graceful attitude. 

“Women don’t know how to hoe!” 
glanced at the newly-stirred hills. 

“They can learn, can’t they, if necessary ? 
I thought you believed in women making 
themselves useful!’ 

“Yes, but?’ — 

“Besides, we can’t get anybody to do it. 
There isn’t a man or boy to be hired.” 
“That’s too bad!’ The squire looked down 
the street, at a loss what to say. ‘Supposing 
George Allingham should come along now! 
How would you like it?” 

They had laughed at Kate about this young 
man lately. 

“Glad to see him, of course! Why shouldn’t 
I be?” 

But her face flushed deeper, in spite of her 
saucy answer, and as the squire passed down 
the street, a shade of thought came over it. 
Kate was one of those persons who, from a 
certain fine recklessness of nature, are capable 
of various small defiances of society, but who 
are at the same time, immensely proud, and 
keenly alive to every breath of its opinion. 
Open rebellion to it would be impossible. 
Lost in her thoughts, Kate did not at first 
notice another gentleman standing by the 
fence. Mr. Mason watched her for a minute 
at her work. 

‘“*‘Whom did you take lessons of?” asked he, 
noticing the good, round hills she made, and 


He 


“Just as if I needed to be taught!’ said 
Kate, starting a little, but quickly taking up 
the light vein again. “Haven’t I taken care 
of geraniums always?” 

“Oh, but geraniums are not vegetables!’ 
He was one of the fastidious sort, and he 
looked as if he thought she had better resume 
the flower-beds. 

“My garden needs hoeing too. Isn’t this 
rather hard work?” said he, twirling a stick 
between his thumb and finger.’’ You’ll blis- 
ter your hands at thisrate.” He glanced over 
the ground she had traversed. 

“They'll be easily cured,” answered Kate, 
shortly; for she wondered why he wasn’t at 
home, using his own hands, instead of pitying 
hers. 

For some time, Kate worked on uninterrupt- 
ed and in silence. After a while, she grew 
tired, being unused to the work, and decided 
to stop hoeing for that day. Just then, she 
heard a quick resounding step down the street. 
She knew it was George Allingham coming, 
and, tuo proud to seem to be escaping from his 


He came on in manly self-respectful fashion, 
with that air so often seen in men, and not 
nearly so frequently in women, that is at once 
the conscious and the unconscious expression 
of unquestioned respectability; which is never 
ashamed, abject, or undecided, but high, per- 
fectly self-satisfied, and assured. 

Kate liked the style of the young man’s 
walk, 

She did not look up again, but plied the hoe 
with diligence aud dexterity, until he had near- 
ly reached her, when she met the wondering 
look ‘in his eyes with a bright “good-morning,” 
the manner of which did not noticeably differ 
from any salutation she had ever given him be- 
fore. 

“T am cultivating health along with the beets 
and turnips, you see!” 

“Yes,” said the young man slowly, “but do 
you like to be seen here ?” 

Even George must thrust at her. 

“It seems I’ve scandalized everybody,” 
thought the girl, “‘right here in our own gar- 
den. And it isn’t so much the work of the 
thing, as the looks, that troubles people!” 


sight, she stayed, untii he should pass, } 


It makes all young people sober to be slight- 
ingly thought of by their friends. She could 
not understand how she had compromised 
herself by quietly working in the garden, ar- 
rayed in respectable garments. She had none 
of that delicate fineness of perception, which 
enables one to see that pulling weeds from pan- 
sies and verbenas is a highly respectable and 
honorable occupation, and tbat doing the same 
thing among vegetable beds is entirely vulgar 
and disreputable. Undoubtedly those young 
ladies who daily passed lier, dressed in all the 
monstrosities of fashion, attracting the amazed 
stare of the uninitiated, could have revealed to 
her this difference. 

Kate liked to be in the fashion too, she was 
dainty in her tastes. She liked to look well in 
the eyes of young men. I am compelled t 
state that she even made some effort in this 
direction. Every well-regulated mind knows 
that, although girls are born for the express 
purpose of pleasing the men, they should nev- 
er think of such a thing themselves. 

“Like to be seen there,’’ indeed! as if she 
ever liked anything that isn’t approved by the 
public! 

The garden was finished long ago. It is 
flourishing greenly now; and, as George 
watches Kate’s fingers moving swiftly through 
the wild minors of Mendelssohn’s “Spinning 
Song,” he seems to forget all about who did 
the hoeing. 

But Kate remembers, and wonders why it 
is, a woman shouldn’t “like to be seen” work- 
ing among beets and squashes, as well as 
pinks and pansies. She thinks there is some- 
thing very odd about garden proprieties for 
girls. JENNIE BURR. 


LIFE AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 





Does anybody stay at home? If so, who 
and where ? 

This season, having no Northerm home and 
being shut out of our Southern one by the tor- 
rid heats, we have devoted to the exploration 
of summer resorts. 

We have been through the great New York 
plateau or table land, including Sharon 
Springs, Richfield, Cherry Valley, Coopers- 
town, Saratoga and Lake George, and found 
all so full, that we wondered when we heard 
one and another say, that most of the fami- 
lies who usually frequented these resorts were 
in Europe. 

Then, we said to ourselves, the New Eng- 
land places of resort cannot be thronged. We 
applied at Rye Beach—no room, every place 
full; we hear that Old Orchard is overflow- 
ing. Wecome tothe Twin Mountain House 
to find every corner and crevice full; the 
house daily and nightly crowded ; people sleep- 
ing in the bathing-rooms, on billiard-tables ; 
beds nightly made in the halls; stages coming 
in two or three times a day crowded outside 
and in with new candidates for the places that 
are daily vacated. 

Now, when we see this rushing stream of 
people going in every direction, we ask— Who 
stays at home? 

The throng that rushes by seems to have in 
it all the composite elements of the family: 
“Men, women, children, and also much cat- 
tle.” 

Our house rejoices in a full quota of babies. 
One or two children with the whooping-cough 
give a family sound to matters; toy-terriers, 
hounds and coach-dogs gyrate through the 
halls, and waken the echoes now and then 
with a bark. Here are whole families settled 
down for the summer, with nurses and tutors, 
and children of every age, from the collegian 
and the initiated young lady, down to the 
baby in arms. It is a general stirring up of 
society together. 

On Sundays there is religious service in the 
parlors which seem to be attended, not only 
by all the inmates of the house, but by many 
who come in from the neighborhood, for ten 
miles around, Last Sunday the preacher dis- 
coursed upon “Good Nature” as a Christian 
grace, and certainly the subject received an 
amount, not only of discussion, but practical 
attention quite uncommon for a sermon. In 
fact it struck upon the very Christian grace 
and attainment in which an Americansociety, 
or set of people, most readily excels. 

If there is anything which we should re- 
mark as a national trait of our population, it 
is good nature. They are not haughty, stiff, 
prickly, afraid of being approached, and anx- 
ious to keep up certain lines and boundaries 
between themselves and other human beings. 
The Americans may have their faults, but 
they do not run in this direction. As a gen- 
eral rule the American is good humored and 
obliging; ready always to put the very best 
face upon present matters, and indisposed to 
complain of inconveniences, or to make any 
troublesome, offensive stand for personal rights, 
The preaching of good nature as a Christian 
grace to such an audience is therefore plant- 
ing in a well-prepared soil. 

Such rushes and crushes as the inclement 
heat of this summer has caused try one’s love 
to one’s neighbor by the surest test. It is ea- 
sier to love one’s neighbor a square off, than 
to love one’s neighbor four in a room. Love, 
unlike gravitation, often increases with the 
square of the distance, 











Kate walked to the house a little soberly. 





who have the command of beautiful, spacious, 
well-kept houses and grounds, leave them all, 
to try their fortunes in the general scramble 
of the hot months? Surely the hot weather, 
a trial always, may be better borne in a home, 
where one has control of many rooms and of 
all the surroundings, where one can open and 
shut the doors or windows at pleasure, and 
secure stillness and quiet, and repose and reg- 
ular hours, than where one is crowded and hur- 
ried and pressed, and forced to otber people's 
hours, and made, perforce, partakers of other 
people’s domestic arrangements, 

Why do so few stay at home then ? 

Well then, in the first place, many of the in- 
mates here revolve around some sufferer from 
“the hay fever” or autumnal cold, which, like 
an evil spirit, seems to be seeking whom it 
may devour. We can count many families 
sojourning in this Twin Mountain House, 
that are here only because the husband, or 
the wife, or the daughter, or sister, is here free 
from that annual curse. The Twin Mountain 
House is situated in a region supposed to be pe- 
culiarly adapted to the cure of that disease. 
Most obstinate cases have here found relief. 
People who for years have been dragged down 
by this recurring drain upon their constitutions, 
in this air find themselves restored to sound- 
ness and comfort. Immunity is not to be pur- 
chased by a short stay ; it must cover at least the 
six weeks or two months of the annual visi- 
tation. We are surrounded on all sides by pa- 
tients of this description, cheerfully putting 
up with all other deprivations, for this one 
great boon of security from their enemy. 

Then, again, apropos to the summer rush 
from home, come the fatigues of housekeep- 
ing. 

A gentleman said to us, when we inquired 
why so many left lovely houses, commanding 
sea breezes and fine air in Boston, to crowd 
into such apartments at Lynn and Rye, “It’s 
servants that they want to be rid of, the 
houses are all well enough, but they cannot 
have the fatigue of meeting these gentlemen 
and ladies every day any longer; they must 
have a breathing spell from their servants.” 
This reminds us that a friend who remains 
in her Boston house through the season, has 
just received warning from her cook that she 
must leave her to take her summer vacation. 
“What! want to be gone a fortnight in the 
midst of this hot weather?’’ says Madame 
Mistress, to the great wheel of her establish- 
ment. 

“Certainly,” says Madame Maid. ‘“Every- 
body takes asummer vacation. Why shouldn’t 
1?” So it goes! 

Thus the great idea of the summer vacation 
is getting to pervade all classes. Itis a fixed 
fact. 

Well for us, since we have elected the moun- 
tains for our summer resort, that we came 
hither. We know no place where one has a 
more agreeable outlook. 

The house stands on a wide plateau around 
which sweeps a panorama of the finest peaks 
of the White Mountains, not overhanging in 
terrific gloom, but softened by distance, with 
their cloud-spotted sides and ever-shifting 
lights and shadows. At their foot, a belt of 
piny upland where the dark spires of the 
spruce and fir mingle with lighter forest trees. 
Through the plain flow the crystal waters of 
the Ammonoosuc. The gentlemen patients 
who frequent this place have here laid out 
walks, and rustic seats and retreats, which af- 
ford an easy rangeeven to an invalid. Two 
or three boats are at the disposal of the guests, 
and the mountains are reflected in the mir- 
ror of the river as a lovely sight. 

From the house, excursions to other points 
in the mountains are daily organized—par- 
ties coming and going constantly, either to 
Mount Washington or the Notch, or other 
points of interest; and the arrival of stages 
with new comers from all these points is one 
of the vanities of the daily scene. We have 
concluded that one has only to be still here a 
certain number of days to see all one’s ac- 
quaintances, Sooner or later they revolve 
around—pass in sight and are gone. 

But after all, our beau ideal of a summer is 
nota sojourn anywhere, even in the most 
agreeable watering-place, but a home; a plain 
country house in some quiet New England 
village, with a good jogging horse, and a car- 
ry-all not too fine for use, and plenty of corn 
and beans in the garden. When all is said 
and done there’s no place like home, and let 
those who have one to stay in; stay in it, and 
not only be happy, but know that they ‘are 
so.— Christian Union. 





BORROMEO. 


In the time of famine and pestilence which 
raged in Milan, 1570, the pious Borromeo made 
choice of six priests of ardent charity and ro- 
bust constitution; and, dividing them into 
three companies, assigned to each the third of 
the city as their charge; they were accompa- 
nied by porters, laden with food, cordials, and 
clothing. Each morning these worthy mes- 
sengers of benevolence passed through the 
streets, approached those whom they beheld 
stretched on the pavement, and gave to each 
their kindly assistance. Those who were too 
ill to be benefited by temporal succor receiv- 
ed from them the last offices of religion. 

Their assistance was not limited to present 


————__ 
ever it was possible, to furnish more 
and permanent comfort, by giving to those 
who should be in some measure restored to 
strength, money for their future necess| 
lest returning want should again plunge them 
into wretchedness and misery; and to 
shelter in the neighboring houses for 
who lay exposed in the streets, b Uesting 
their inhabitants to receive oe poor eta 
ones as boarders, whose expenses would be 
paid by the cardinal himself. 

Borromeo had not waited for the eyij to 
attain its hight, in order to exercise his beney. 
olence, and to devote all the powers of his 


all his means, by practising strict 

by drawing upon sums destined to other lib. 
eralities—and which had now become of seq. 
ondery importance—he endeavored to 
money, in order to employ it entirely for those 
who were suffering from hunger and its conse. 
quences. He bought grain, and sent it to the 
most destitute parts of his diocese; but as the 
succor was far from adequate to the n 

he sent with it a great quantity of salt, “with 
which,” says Ripamonte, the historian, relat. 
ing the fact, ‘‘the herbs of the field and the 
leaves of trees were made food for men.” He 
distributed grain and money to the curates of 
the city, and he himself traveled over it, aq. 
ministering alms, and _secretly aiding many 
indigent families. 

In the Episcopal Palace, rice was boiled 
every day, and dealt out to the necessities of 
the people, to the extent of 2000 measures, 
The ordinary spectacle of ordinary times, the 
contrast of magnificent apparel with rags, and 
ofluxury with poverty, had entirely disap- 
peared. The nobility even wore coarse cloth- 
ing; some, because the general misery had 
affected their fortunes; others, because they 
would not insult the wretchedness of the peo- 
ple, or because they feared to provoke the 
general despair by the display of luxury at 
such a time. 

When the fields began to yield the harvest 
so long desired, and the troops of peasants to 
leave the city for their long-prayed-for and 
accustomed labors, the ingenious and inex- 
haustible charity of Borromeo still exerted it- 
self; he made a present of a guilio, a coin 
worth six pence, and a sickle to every peasant, 
who came to the palace for it. 

Extract from “I, Promessi Sposi.’”’ 

L. B. U, 





CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


Report of the Committee on Co-Education of the 
Sexes in Harvard University. 


BY JAME3 FREEMAN CLARKE, 


{InTRODUCTION.—The following Report was pre- 
pared by myself, as chairman of a committee of the 
Board of Overseers, on the subject of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in the University. The majority of 
the committee were not prepared to accept the con- 
clusions of the Report. As my official term in the 
Board of Overseers was on the point of expiring, and 
I was therefore unable to take any further steps in 
the matter, the committee very readily agreed that 
this Report should be printed in some periodical of 
wide circulation, in order that the friends of Harvard 
and of other colleges might see the statements con- 
tained in it in favor of the principle of co-education. 
J. F.C.) 
In considering the question of the propriety 
of receiving young women as well as young 
men as students in our University, it seems to 
me tbat the burden of proof rests with those 
who are opposed to it. For there are three 
facts which we may assume as undeniable, 
viz:— 
1. The friends of Harvard University have 
daughters as well as sons, 
2. They wish their daughters to have as 
good an education as possible. 
3. They cannot obtain as good an education 
anywhere else as in Harvard University. 
Unless, therefore, there be good reasons why 
young women should not receive their educa- 
tion at Harvard University, it is desirable that 
they should be educated there. 
We have at Cambridge all the material and 
personal conditions of the best education— 
buildings, library, cabinets, and museums—a 
corps of distinguished teachers, long expe- 
rience, large endowments. If young women 
are to be educated well, they cannot be so well 
educated anywhere else. Why, then, should 
the patrons and friends of the University not 
have the privilege of sending their daughters 
there, as well as their sons? If there are no 
good reasons to the contrary, it would seem 
reasonable to allow it. Instead of attempting 
to establish another university for women, 
with buildings, endowments, museums, library 
and professors, let us use that which we have 
already—unless, as I have said before, there 
are weighty arguments against it. 
We have at present more than a thousand 
young men, students in the different depart- 
ments of the University. If we had a thou- 
sand young women there too, they would in- 
crease the means of the University, and its 
power of usefulness. It does not require twice 
as many instructors to teach two thousand 
students as are needed to teach one thousand. 
A professor can lecture to two hundred per- 
sons as easily as to one hundred. When li- 
braries, museums, and cabinets have been 
once established, they can be used by larger 
numbers without a proportionally increased 
expense. 








But the question arises, Why do so many 
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the University. But the success of that sys- 
tem depends, in practice, on there being very 
jarge numbers of students to be taught. The 
ye System requires a great many teach- 
es. Even if there be only two or three stu- 
gents in some departments, these classes must 
taught, if the study is to be offered for elec- 
tion. It is evident that the mere increase in 
the size of the classes must make it much 
to succeed with the Elective System. 
If twenty electives are offered, they will be 
more successful in a class of a hundred than 
in one of fifty, and still more easily distributed 
jp a class of two hundred. There must be 
twenty teachers provided for the smallest 
dass, and not many more will be needed for 
the largest one. 

It may be said, “Let well enough alone. 
Harvard University is in a prosperous condi- 
tion NOW. Let us not run the risk of intro- 
ducing such radical changes.” But we. do 
not wish any of our grand Massachusetts in- 
stitutions to lag behind in the advance of -so- 
dety. We ought to lead the way in all gen- 
uine improvements; and I recollect that our 
president, in his inaugural, taught us that the 
duty of the Board of Overseers was to push 
the other departments of the University, and 
toinitiate necessary reforms. 

The only question therefore, before us, con- 
cerns the objections to the co-education of the 
sexes. Let us consider their validity. 

It is no sufficient objection that the other 
method has hitherto prevailed. We have in- 
herited the present system from monastic 
times, when priests were the only teachers, 
when the college was a cloister; and when it 
was thought that the only way to preserve 

ity was by a separation of the sexes, We 
have now learned not to put asunder what 
God has joined together, and know that. the 
ce of men and women together in the 
pursuits, studies and pleasures of life is good 
for both. 
“She humanizes him, and he 
Educates her to Liberty.” 

The seclusion of the college dormitory is the 
only reminiscence, among ourselves, of the 
od cloister; and for my own part, I think it 
would be better for the morals and manners 
ofthe students if this seclusion was exchang- 
edfora residence in families, as is now the 
case in the great continental universities, 

But if it be maintained that the plan of dor- 
nitory-buildings is good for young men, that 
js no reason why young women residing in 
town should not come to the recitation-rooms 
and lecture-rooms of the University to share 
with the others in common studies, This is 
what we mean by co-education. Co-educa- 
tion means that the sexes are to be together 
in their studies—that they are te have the 
same teachers, be in the same classes, recite 
together, and contend together for the same 
mak and honors. And we say that expe- 
tience shows that the effect is good on both— 
that by these common studies the young men 
gow less rude, and the young women less 
frivolous; that the characters of the one are 
tefined, and the minds of the other deepened. 

It may be said, “This is a new thing—it is 
a experiment—let it be tried first elsewhere.” 
But it is not so much of an experiment as we 
sometimes think. 

In the first place, this plan has now been 
tried for a long time in the high and normal 
«hools, Indeed, it has been carried further 
in these than it would be in college; for in 
the high schools the two sexes study together 
inthe same building; whereas in college they 
would only meet for recitations, examinations, 
and lectures, In the high schools the system 
has certainly proved a success. Mr. David B. 
Hagar, pow at the head of the Salem Normal 
School, one of the first teachers in the State, a 
gentleman somewhat conservative, I think, 
in his tastes and opinions, told me that after a 
long experience of the method he was wholly 
in favor of it. “There are not,’ said he, 
“many propositions to make in regard to edu- 
tion, concerning which I could speak very 
Positively. But of one thing I am sure, that 
Joung men and young women study better, 
behave better, and are in every way benefited 
by being together in the high schools.’’ 

Now, it must be remembered that in our 
high schools the ages of the pupils approach 
very near to that of students in college—the 
average age in the high schools being proba- 
bly about equal to that in the freshman class 
incollege, The studies are of the same kind. 

We have two normal schools in Massachu- 
‘tts in which the system of co-education 
tists, During many years in which it was my 


ttitutions, I never heard the first complaint 
Made of any evil or injury arising from the 

that grown-up and marriageable young 
Men and women were studying together at 
Bridgewater and Westfield. 





w D. White’s “Report to the Trustees 
Cornell University,” a report to which I 
| have occasion frequently to refer. He 
‘ays that the evidence from the high and nor- 
Mal schools in New York, where the practical 
*tperiment of co-education has been going on 
Years, is ail in its favor. 
President White thus testifies :— 
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gether of young men and young women of 
marriageable age, and coming from distant 
homes, has been going on all about us, in the 
academies and high schools of the State of 
New York and neighboring States, and not 
only have no evil results followed worthy to 
be taken into the account, but the system has 
worked so well that it has come to be regard- 
ed as natural and normal. While this practi- 
cal experiment has thus been going on for 
many years, under almost perfect freedom as 
regards boarding, lodging and social inter- 
course, with no well-watched quadrangles, no 
system of proctors to restrain the young 
men or of matrons to guard the young women, 
the disputants on this question, on either side, 
appear to have been straining their eyes in 
looking deep down into the human conscious- 
ness or far off into the universe at large, to 
solve a problem which their fathers and moth- 
ers and sons and daughters had done so much 
already to work out,nay,in whose solution 
they themselves had taken part. 

Among the letters giving results obtained in 
this field of experience, none certainly is en- 
titled to greater weight than that of the Hon- 
orable Samuel B. Woolworth, for thirty-two 
years the successful principal of some of the 
best academies in the State, and of one which, 
under his management, ranked in many re- 
spects the first. It should be added that this 
direct personal experience of Dr. Woolworth 
is supplemented by an experience of many 
years as Secretary of the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York—a position bringing 
him into most intimate relations with every 
academy and high school in the State. His 
letter is as follows :— 

“All my experience in teaching has been in 
institutions to which persons of both sexes 
have been admitted—at Onondaga Academy 
six years—at Courtland Academy twenty-two 
years—at the State Normal School four years. 

“I answer your questions seriatim :— 

“1, The co-education of the sexes has been 
favorable to good order and discipline. 

“2. A mutual, stimulating influence has 
been exerted on scholarship. 

**3. There have been no scandals—at ‘least 
not more than may exist between the mem- 
bers of a school limited to one sex, and the 
outside world. 

“4, To most of the academies and to all of 
the normal and union schools of the State 
both sexes are admitted,” 

Mr, White proceeds to give the testimony 
of Principal Sheldon of the State Normal 
School in Oswego; of Principal Armstrong, of 
the State Normal School at Fredonia; of 
Principal Hoose, of the State Normal School 
at Cortland; of Prof. Dickinson, of the State 
Normal School at Westfield, Mass.,—all in fa- 
vor of the system—all saying that they “find 
in it no harm but only good”’—that it is good 
socially, morally and intellectually.” Prof. 
Dickinson remarks that “there is always a 
state of uneasiness among boys or girls who 
are collected apart from each other. This is 
clearly seen in our colleges and young ladies’ 
seminaries. The presence of young ladies 
exerts a restraining and refining influence 
over young men, and the presence of young 
men exerts an influence that tends tc give 
strength and dignity to the character of young 
ladies.”’ 

The views of Principal Armstrong, of the 
Normal School at Fredonia, N. Y., are so strik- 
ing that I quote them in full from Mr. White’s 
report :— 

My observation shows that the morals of 
students of either sex deteriorate, apparently, 
in proportion to the rigor of the separation of 
the sexes, The same is true of their delicacy 
of feeling, their sense of honor, and their love 
of truth. 

In all mixed seminaries and academies 
where social intercourse of the sexes was either 
forbidden or largely restrained, the ladies lost 
in prudence, delicacy and truthfulness, even 
faster than the gentlemen. 

For many years my views of school govern- 
ment have been much more liberal than the 
common practice would justify. In this nor- 
mal school I allow, and even encourage, all 
the freedom of intercourse between the sexes 
which would be allowed in a well-regulated 
family. This has been tested for two years. 
The results are good in the recitation-room, 
where they mingle as they choose on the seats; 
in the halls, where they communicate freely 
as at home; in the boarding-places, where they 
have only the same restrictions, They visit, 
walk and ride out together, out of recitation 
hours, whenever and wherever they please. 
The results are, they study better, are more 
polite, visit far less, walk and ride together far 
less, inban when restrained, and never under 
imprudent or objectionable circumstances. 
We have the most orderly, studious and 
happy school I ever was in. 

lu Genesee College the results were good, 
though the restrictions were too many to 
allow the best results, 

All my experience and observations have 
confirmed my earlier faith in the sense and 
virtue of the youth of the land who attend 
our schools, of the necessity of the two sexes 
exerting reciprocally their influence upon their 
development, in order to obtain the best re- 
sults, and of the fact that nine-tenths of all 
the irregularity and disorder in our colleges 
arises from the establishment of an arbitrary 
and unnatural state of society among the stu- 
dents. 

There is an objection, however, to this evi- 
dence from normal schools and high schools, 
which will certainly be made. Mr. White 
puts it in this form :-— 

lt may be claimed that there is no anal- 
ogy between instruction in academies, high 
schools and normal schools and instruction 
in universities and colleges—or in other words 
that human nature in persons studying Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Languages, and Natural, Moral 
and Mental Philosophy in an institution called 
an academy or normal school, is not the 
same in persons of the same age, pursuing the 
same general line of study,in an institution 
called a college or university. 

We have however, a longer experience 
of mixed education in colleges than is com- 
monly supposed. In the last published “Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education,” made 
to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Eaton 
gives a list of all the colleges and collegiate in- 





stitutions in the United States, amounting to 
337, Of these it appears that, in seventy-seven, 
instruction is given to both sexes together. 
If we deduct from this large number the insti- 
tutions which, though called colleges, are 
practically no better than high schools, and 
also those in which the experience has been 
too recent to be of much value—there will yet 
remain a considerable number, the. evidence 
of which will bear strongly on our own case. 

Of these, the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, is one of the most important. In regard 
to the results, thus far, in that institution, I 
give part of a letter which I received from 
Chas. N. Brigham, a gentleman well known 
in this vicinity, who has resided there some 
years. To his testimony in favor of the schol- 
arship of the young women, I will add this 
striking fact. The Professor of Mathematics 
has, during several years, given out a partic- 
ular problem to his classes, until a thousand 
had tried to solve it and failed. Last year, for 
the first time, it was solved—and by a young 
lady. 

Mr. Brigham says: ‘I knew about the ex- 
periment at Ann Arbor from the beginning. 
It was agitated some three years before the 
Regents voted to admit women in January, 
1870. In the academic year, 1870-’71, there 
were about thirty-five lady students, eighteen 
in the medical class; two in the law school; 
three in the pharmacy class; and the remain- 
ing twelve in the literary and scientific de- 
partment. The lady who graduated in the 
medical class, and the lady who graduated in 
the law class, were both regarded by the Fac- 
ulty as possessing rare ability. This year, 
1871-72, the number is between sixty and 
seventy. 

“I have never found a complaint of rude 
treatment, or of any friction. No scandals 
have come up. The ladies board in “clubs” 
with the gentlemen. The thing is now so set- 
tled that no one notices it. The six female 
graduates in the medical school, this year, 
took very high honors, and three of them were 
equal to the very best students ever graduated. 
On the whole, they have borne the fatigues of 
study well. The experiment here is regarded 
as thoroughly successful, and many who ab- 
horred it in the beginning are now converted.” 

The other Western colleges, where this sys- 
tem has continued longest, and where the 
standard of study has been highest, are, Anti- 
och College, in Ohio; Washington University, 
at St Louis; Oberlin in Ohio, the North West- 
ern University, in Illinois; the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison; Baldwin University, 
Ohio; Iowa State University; Knox College, 


Illinois. ‘ 
I have befure me a large number of letters 


from gentlemen intimately connected with 
these and other institutions, where the co-ed- 
ucation of the sexes has prevailed. Every one 
of these persons is in favor of it. It is a curi- 
ous fact that while many and grave objections 
are urged against the system, they are all from 
those who have never had any practical know- 
ledge of it—while those who have had the 
knowledge are unanimous in its favor. 

Thus, in regard to the Illinois State Univer- 
sity, at Champaign, Illinois, where ladies are 
admitted to all departments, the Regent, who 
at first doubted the wisdom of the measure, 
now testifies that the result has been to make 
the discipline of the institution easier, without 
lowering in-any degree the standard of schol- 
arship. 

Rey. Joseph Cummins, D.D., President of 
the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
writes: “I was four years President of Genesee 
College, in which ladies and gentlemen were 
admitted to equal privileges, and received the 
same degrees, diplomas, and other honors. I 
have had some opportunity, I think, to under- 
stand the subject, as I have been a student, 
teacher, and principal of seminaries in which 
both sexes were educated. I heartily approve 
of the co-education of the sexes, and consider 
the ordinary objections as having no founda- 
tion.” 

Rev. H. F. Fisk, head of the General Wes- 
leyan Seminary, N. Y., writes that the experi- 
ment at Genesee College, Lima, N.Y., has 
been a satisfactory success, in the judgment 
of nearly all the persons who, in different de- 
cades, have been connected with it. Several 
firm opposers of the scheme of joint education 
of the sexes have, after witnessing the experi- 
ment from within, been converted to it. 

President Hosmer writes to me thus: ‘By 
co-education, women can have the best oppor- 
tunities at the least expense. Brothers and 
sisters can gu to school or college together. 
We have had as many as twenty-five brothers 
and sisters in our institution at one time, from 
Massachusetts to Colorado. The mutual in- 
fluences, on the whole, are good. Great care 
and watchfulness are necessary—but, on the 
whole, the young men behave very gently, and 
the young women study harder, There is a 
generous emulation which quickens, This in- 
stitution has been open to both sexes for near- 
ly twenty years, and I know of no instance of 
gross impropriety or impurity in the inter- 
course of the young men and the young wo- 
men. Instances enough of small indiscretions 
there have been; but even with these I think 
it better to, have the sexes together, as they 
were made to be.’ 

The university at St. Louis (Washington 
University), which is one of the highest char- 





acter, not only bas a separate college for wo- 
men, but “the class-rooms are open,”’ says 
Chancellor Eliot, ‘‘to every young woman who 
prefers the course of study there pursued ; and 
the Polytechnic School invites all equally to 
whatever advantages of scientific culture can 
be there obtained.’”’ Young women, by pur- 
suing an advanced course, can obtain a degree 
in this university “equivalent to that of full 
college graduation.” 

At Oberlin, women were admitted to the 
regular college course as long ago as 1837, and 
three graduated in 1841, Forty-seven have 
completed the full college course, and many 
more have studied one or more years without 
waiting for a degree. 

President Fairchild, of Oberlin, testifies 
that none of the evils predicted have ensued 
from the working of this system; but those 
who have directed it have had constant satis- 
faction in its working; and says that “if this 
characteristic of Oberlin were set aside, full 
half the attractiveness of the work would bé 
lost.” In saying this, he adds, that he ex- 
presses “the unanimous conviction of all who 
have been engaged in the work here, from the 
beginning till now.” 

I have before me many other testimonials, 
but have not room here to give them. I refer 
all those interested in the subject to President 
White’s Report, already referred to. I repeat, 
that all the serious objections to the system 
are urged by those who have had no personal 
experience of its working; and that all of 
these objections are given up as without founda- 
tion by those who know the system by actual 
experience. : 

Before this system was introduced into the 
State University at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
many eminent educators and presidents of 


. colleges were consulted, and it must be admit- 


ted that almost all those who had never tried 
it were opposed to it. All the a priori argu- 
ments were fatal to its success, It would be 
“demoralizing,” they thought; it would pro- 
duce “corruption of morals and manners ;” 
“the delicacy of female character would be 
destroyed ;” “it would confound the higher 
education of the two sexes,” etc., etc. It was 
also predicted that the effect on the physical 
health of young women would be disastrous, 
as they would not be able to bear the strain 
of study demanded for men. 


In regard to the first a priori objection, of 
its bad effect on manners and morality, the ar- 
gument a posteriori is exactly the other way. 
What theory asserted, experience denies. 

The testimony from Oberlin is that “there 
has been an entire absence of the irregulari- 
ties and roughness so often complained of in 
colleges.’ ‘‘Drinking saloons and other 
places of dissipation,” says President Fairchild, 
“which might be tolerated if young men only 
were present, seem intolerable when ladies are 
gathered with them.” 

All the testimonies on this, point ever one 
way, and it is not needful to multiply evi- 
dence to show that for young men and young 
women to associate together openly in study 
and social life is likely to be beneficial to 
both. 

I hear it objected that matrimonial engage- 
ments would be often formed by those thus 
brought together. This is very probable be- 
forehand, and is confirmed by experience. 
But which are the most favorable circumstan- 
ces for such engagements, when young men 
and young women meet for gayety, or when 
they meet for study? Most engagements are 
now formed between those who have become 
acquainted only at balls and social parties, 
where the powers of pleasing are chiefly made 
known. Would it not be well for the success 
of such unions that something of the mind 
and character should also be revealed, as they 
are by those who study together? “I knew 
him at school, Iknew him in college;” men 
say of each other, meaning that they knew 
each other thoroughly. Young men and 
young women who have studied together 
would probably know each other thoroughly. 

I have also heard it objected that these en- 
gagements might be formed between those in 
different spheres of life, and belonging to dif- 
ferent social positions, which would be disa- 
greeable to the families and parents, I con- 
ceive that this would be a real advantage, for 
many unhappy marriages are the result of in- 
termarrying among persons of the same clique ; 
and the happiest marriages are those which 
bring together persons of different experiences, 
varied culture, diverse faculty, and having dif- 
ferent circles of friends and acquaintances. In 
what is called good society, people die of mo- 
notony; anything which will tend to intro- 
duce variety into their life will be to them a 
real blessing. 

I think that this method is particularly ap- 
plicable to Harvard University, because the 
system of elective study is already so largely 
adopted therein. In colleges where one course 
of study is the rule for all, that would neces- 
sarily be adapted to the male students, and 
might not be so suitable for women. But in 
Harvard they would have such large liberty of 
choice, that they might easily select a course 
suitable to them. 

Mr. White also informs me that in his opin- 
ion it would be easier to introduce this plan 
into colleges like Harvard and Yale, which 
are situated in large towns, where board could 


be found in private families; than in small 
places, where it would be necessary to erect 
boarding-houses for the young women, and 
then to watch them. In Cambridge they 
would take care of themselves, 

Whether the proper time has come for in- 
troducing this change at Cambridge I do not 
undertake to say. I believe the system is good 
in itself, that it is in accordance with the ideas 
of modern society, that in practice it h 
worked very well, wherever tried, and that the 
sooner it can be introduced at Cambridge the 
better it will be for our excellent University. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
tay” Women or others desiring to lead money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Des Mores, Iowa. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This ne is q re miative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 
pocme and Coaag, ew poe nememney ing, ond ater] 
ng departments, and spic torials, ou literary an 

social topics. It nambors amoung its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-esteblished magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very dey | rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your ad for a » men copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly,”’ Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 


$5to$2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes, 

of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time,than at any- 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 

Sept. 3. 

Wuite’s SPECIALTY For Drsrepraia.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption , while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“‘White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia.”’ 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22, 


THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. Des 
May 18, SECRETARY. 6m 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted te Literature, Science, Hu« 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE, 














lyr. 











LOOpy FOF ONE YOAT. ....cceeeeeceseteeeeenanece $ 3 00 
4copies “ OF caccccccccveccccnesaseesased 11 00 
6copies * OF prvcccccccciceccccevcdsqeece 15 00 
9copies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 
Cert OF A 0 0 00 ccc ctccerswccvevessupecs 18 00 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
getter-up Of Club). ......0eccceceeeeeeeerers 21 00 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this number of the MaAGazinE. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


Crosses” ..ccccccccccsccccvcecccvores Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... bad 15 00 
l silver-plated Cake Basket........... o @ 20 00 
1 _* Fruit Stand ...........+- 6 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 
DORN ee ccdc cence cecsescissssonsecee oe 12 00 
And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 


All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corne 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128s d Av New York City. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 














gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly <Aug5d 
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A SIGNIFICANT RESOLUTION. 


One of the most significant resolutions in 
recent “platforms’’ is that adopted by the 
Massachusetts Convention :— 


Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 
recognition of the rights of woman contained 
in the fourteenth clause of the National Re- 


P 
, is in favor of extending 
terms to all Americau citi- 
zens, ve of sex, aud will hail the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened 
conscience of women find direct expression at 
the ballot-box. 


This is the most positive and distinct decla- 
ration upon the subject yet made by a political 
party in this country. It shows, what has 
long been evident to many persons, that the 
question of general suffrage is merely one of 
time, and that when the laws acknowledge 
the substantial equality of women in the va- 
rious relations of property and industry, poli- 
tical equality is sure logically to follow. A 
hundred years ago the present State of Massa- 
chusetts rang with the voices of Otis and 
Quincy and Adams, insisting that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. That was 
“the preamble” upon which Mr. Webster said 
the Revolution was fought, and upon that 
principle the victory was won. The Massa- 
chusetts Convention the other day, in adopt- 
ing the resolution that we have quoted, only 
continued the traditions of the State. Taxa 
tion without representation is tyranny. Lord 
Chatham derived the principle from Magna 
Charta. But women are taxed. They must, 
therefore, have a voice in representation. 

It will not suffice to say that they are really 
represented and substantially represented by 
men upon the ground that the relation of the 
sexes is such that there is necessarily a com- 
mon interest, and that what is really beneficial 
for one must be good for the other. That re- 
ply was disposed of in the Revolationary de- 
bates when it was made by the British minis- 
try. “We are virtually one people,” they 
said; “our interests are identical. To harm 
you would be to harm ourselves. Therefore 
our legislation will not wrong you.” But 
there were the stamp act and the tea tax and 
the whole colonial system. The colonists were 
like the man who couldn’t be put in the stocks. 
‘*There’s no Jaw for it.’? That may be, said 
the man, but here I am! And there were the 
colonists. 

The answer to the argument that common 
interest will secure equal legislation is found 
in the unequal laws themselves. And amidst 
all the exasperating folly of the agitation in 
this country, the steady presentation of the 
real facts and arguments has profoundly af- 
fected the public mind, as this resolution 
shows. And unless platforms have become 
mere blinds, we may bow expect some action. 
‘The Republican party of Massachusetts is 
dominant by an enormous majority. It de- 

. clares itself in favor of extending suffrage upon 
equal terms to all citizens, irrespective of sex. 
Undoubtedly it will be held to its word. It 
will be asked to prove that it favors such an 
extension by proposing it to the people. And 
the vote of the people of such a State as Mas- 
sachusetts would show more clearly than any 
thing else how strong the cause really is.— 
Geo. Wm. Curtisin Harper’s Weekly. 

WOMEN PREACHING IN CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut State Convention of Univer- 
salists was held in Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford’s 
church in New Haven,on the 4th and 5th 
inst. The attendance was very large, and the 
meeting said to be the most satisfactory ever 
known in Conn, Dinner and tea was served 
on both days in the large basement of the 
church, and hundreds were beuntfully sup- 
plied. Fair bands decked the handsome 
marble pulpit with flowers and vines, while 
above it was placed a floral star. The occa- 
sional sermon was preached by Rev. Olympla 
Brown, from the words, “Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ It was an able dis- 
course and gave great satisfaction. Women 
were quite prominent in this Convention, 
taking part in the Conference meetings freely. 
Rev. Mrs. Hanaford was re-appoiuted one of 
the Committee on Fellowship Ordination and 
Discipline. On the evening of the 5th, Rev. Ce- 
lia Burleigh preached an exceedingly interest- 
ingsermon from the story of the Prodigal Son. 
Miss Brown’s sermon was requested for pub- 
lication in the “Gospel Banner,” and an ex- 
tract from Mrs. Burleigh’s will soon appear in 
the Christian Leader. The convention ad- 
journed to meet in Meriden, Conn., next year, 
when Rev. E. J. Steere or Rev. Phebe A. Han- 
aford will preach the sermon. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—Too busy, or too tired, 
must be my apology for long silence. Perhaps 
I might safely add, too much caloric. As the 
thermometer steadily rose to upwards of a hun- 
dred in the shade, day after day, and no rain 
came to our relief, we began to fear that the in- 
cendiary’s torch might realize the prediction of 
the Adventists, before women gained the suf- 
frage. But a gracious rain has cooled the air, 
and so dispelled our apprehensions that once 
more we can doa little battle for our“CAUsE.” 

We cannot count it as the “Lost Cause,” 
because we have never yet won the conces- 
sion of the world to our claim; but being in- 





alienable, it remains ours, whether we are 
permitted the full occupancy, or not. One 
question remains, not as to the right, which 
even our enemies concede, but as to the best 
method of securing its advantages. Some seem 
to think that by electing Grant we may se- 
cure immense advautage, while others would 
prefer to fly the Greeley colors. An old poli- 
tician in Cairo asked me if we women were 
not going for Greeley. I told him there was 
an obstacle. Greeley had gone back on his 
original position, and stood in the light of a 
backslider, the very worst enemy a cause could 
have, 

I saw no way out of the difficulty but for 
his friends to secure a pledge from him simi- 
lar to that given to the Democratic free tra- 
ders. If he would pledge himself not to in- 
terfere against us, we might then be induced 
to consider the question more seriously. In 
the meantime, 1 was as much distressed to 
see aman of ideas allowing himself to be a 
candidate of the Democracy, as Mr. Greeley 
himself is to think of seeing women vote. I 
fear he is thoroughly out of his sphere. He 
has been a pioneer of progress, almost ever 
since we can remember, hated and rated 
soundly by all demagogues, dreaded by vil- 
lainous schemers, and, above all, abominated 
by the slave oligarchy. Now we hear them 
all shouting for Greeley and the old white 
hat. “Woe unto you when all men speak well 
of you.” - 

It makes one turn away almcst weeping to 
hear these pretended friends say, “We can 
hardly swallow Greeley, but anything to break 
down the Republican party!’ “How art thou 
fallen, O Lucifer, Son of the’ Morning.” Those 
of us who have watched the current of events 
have seen that the old spirit of aggression is 
not yet dead, but is ready to spring into new 
life at the first show of weakness. They be- 
lieve that Mr. Greeley can be manipulated, 
and for this cause, and this alone, they are 
ready to sustain him. I fee) sure that he 
will not willingly be made the instrument of 
such men, and yet I fear for him, and would 
gladly see him shielded by the less ambitious 
life that he deems so safe and so beautiful for 
women. We want some good and noble men 
whom we can look up to and admire and rever- 
ence. Why will those we have long honored 
“dabble in the filthy pool of politics?” Let 
them keep their garments clean and their 
hearts undefiled. As for General Grant, we 
have the kind of confidence in him that one 
feels in a sturdy watch-dog. He will guard 
what we intrust to his keeping, not seeking 
to influence public opinion by the expression 
of his own preferences, but faithfully admin- 
istering the government as it now stands. I 
do not expect him to go out of his way to se- 
cure the passage of any laws or amendments 
in our behalf. It is enough to feel confident 
that he will not bring his own will to bear 
agaiust that of the majority of the people 
upon this question. 

We are in danger of desiring an autocrat 
instead of a president, the only difficulty be- 
ing that we would depose him when his sov- 
ereign will conflicted with our own. Many 
doubtless will feel disappointed, should Grant be 
elected, that he does no more for our cause, 
forgetting that he is not the maker of laws, 
but is simply set to see that they are not dis- 
obeyed. In using what influence we may on 
either side, let us try to be just to both, and 
show them that. we have qualities higher and 
nobler than even our great statesmen use, 
when their personal interests are disregarded. 

As to the Fourteenth Resolution of the Phil- 
adelphia Convention, it seems to stand side 
by side with the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
may mean much or little according to the as- 
sociation into which it may fall. I accept it 
as one does the falling of smoke after long 
days of heat and drouth. When I looked from 
the brow ofa hill that commands our little town 
the other day, and saw that the smoke from 
the engines fell gradually, and finally wrapped 
the valley in vapor, I said, It is a good omen; 
rain cannot be far away. There was no de- 
scending column of smoke from Cincinnati, 
but there hung a gradual and tender cloud 
over Philadelphia that promises gracious 
things in the future. This I accept, and am 
as much cheered as was the old prophet when 
his servant brought word of the little cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand. 

H. M. Tracy CuTLer. 

Soutu-Pass, Iuu., Aug. 28, 1872. 





PERVERTING SCRIPTURE. 


In the WomAN’s JoURNAL of July 22, a 
critic of Rev. Jesse Jones remarks: “Certain 
it is, if the Bible shall be its own expositor, 
that God’s proposition was to make for man 
a helpmeet, because it was not good for him 
to be alone.’’ © 

Certain it is, that the above scriptural ref- 
erence is a misquotation! The Lord God 
said no such thing, unless Bibles differ mate- 
rially. Such persistence in misquoting Scrip- 
ture is what has wrought so much mischief 
for woman, making it appear that she was 
made for a subordinate appendage to man, in- 
stead of being created an equal, independent 
half of humanity, even as man is another in- 
dependent half. 

Please refer to your Bible, and see if it is not 





written thus :— 





“And the Lord God said, It is not good that 
the man should be alone: I will make him an 
help meet for him’’—Gen. ii. 18. 

Some may say, that “to make for mau a help- 
meet,” and to “make an.help meet for 
him,” is of the same significance, yet, as 
it is not customary, in quoting Scripture or 
any other authority, to make one word of two 
distinct and separate words, there is no good 
reason why the Bible should be misquoted to 
woman’s disadvantage: more especially as no 
woman can tell what is meant by an “help- 
meet.” There is no such word elsewhere in 
the Bible. Nor “helpmate,” either. 

Itis no disparagement to woman to be a 
help to man, meet—that is, suitable—to his re- 
quirements. Nor is it any disparagement to 
man to be an help to woman, meet—that is, 
suitable—to her requirements. Christians of 
every denomination perpetually appeal to God, 
for help, of whom the Bible frequently speaks 
as being ‘“‘an help to man.” Assuredly, man 
will not claim superiority over God, without 
whose help he cannot survive one moment, 
as he does over woman, without whose help 
he cannot survive more than one generation. 
If the fact of being a help implies inferiority, 
then does the Bible prove inferiority, even to 
the beast of burden. 

“If thou see the ass of him that hateth 
thee lying under his burden, and wouldst for- 
bear to help him, thou shalt surely help with 
him” —Ex. xxiii. 5, 

The only ostensible reason why man op- 
poses woman’s preaching is because he has 
misquoted Scripture so long, to aid him in 
trumpeting his own praises (and in misrepre- 
senting woman’s position scripturally), with 
the aid of “‘civil law” to uphold him; while 
woman has been compelled to listen, in si- 
lence, to whatever insults he has had the brav- 
ery to bestow. Had woman never risen in 
her own defense, man might still think that 
the Almighty had delegated to him all of the 
intellectual as well as physical and political 
power. : 

If religion is of the importance man attrib- 
utes to it, the world can have none too much 
of it. So, every woman, having ability, should 
be a preacher. No man need fear that she will 
overtake him, while progress is the rule, and, 
as in the past, she is compelled to contribute 
to his advancement, carrying meanwhile all 
her own burdens. Regarding woman, God’s 
purposes cannot fail. The most efficient help 
is always needed in the most important pur- 
suits. Hence, according to the Bible, and, to 
mun’s own showing, when woman is engaged in 
religion (what would become of man’s relig- 
ion, without woman’s aid! where was ever a 
church sustained, without her?) and in _poli- 
tics, she is in her own proper sphere. 

Politics is the mighty lever which moves 
the world; religion, the saving grace that pre- 
serves it; herein, is the special call for wo- 
man’s help. Minor things are of minor im- 
portance, requiring help according to their 
significance, which has hitherto been accept- 
ably furnished by women. Though man ap- 
propriates to himself the whole created uni- 
verse, it is ia vain that he looks for help, eith- 
er in religion, politics, or any other important 
movement, except to woman. “But for Ad- 
am there was not an help meet for him”—Gen. 
ii. 20. Nor will he ever appreciate such help 
until he descends from his high estate, and 
takes cognizance of such things as are found 
in the department that appertains to com- 
mon sense, 

If women would compare the obsequious 
with the supercilious, let her observe man’s 
appeal to God for help, and his acknowl- 
edgements of woman’s help, both emanating 
from the same power, while both stand in the 
attitude of help to man. When man, through 
his “fervent, effectual” prayers, makes it ap- 
parent to woman that he derives any more ef- 
ficient help from God through prayer, than 
he does from woman without the asking, then 
will she be enabled to appreciate the efficacy 
of his prayers and have a precedent for offer- 
ing hers, in public, having — her “closet 
and shut the door!’ It is wothan who prays 
fervently, it is woman who works effectually. 

It seems absurd to be perpetually harping 
upon the words, “help meet,’ and the word 
“helpmeet,” yet, while this continues to be 
the “feather which breaks the camel’s back” 
and the road over which woman must be rid- 
den “rough shod,’ she seems challenged to 
defend herself, with the weapons at command, 
until the Bible is better understood. 

The progress is indeed slow, with eighteen 
hundred years of teaching; overlooking the 
first chapter, halting and stumbling and com- 
ing to a stand still and worse than that, in 
the second. Women should not only be as 
“wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” but 
demure as owls, when fully taught. It is pre- 
sumption to aspire to any college; woman 
should devote every energy to the advancement 
of man that he may aid her safely over this per- 


| jlous floating bridge, whose name is “helpmeet”’ 


located nowhere, except upon the pinnacle of 
stupidity. Then, will sbe be enabled to start 
anew, with some faint hope of success. Then 
will the man who has the least spark of mag- 
nanimity, the least particle of common sense, 
award to his nearest relative all the merit 
that is her due, since it is to her that he is 
indebted for his existence, and for the best 
attributes of his nature. M,N. F. 


LADY SPEAKERS. ’ 
The following are the names and addresses 
of Republican women who are also speakers 
of ability, whose aid should be secured in the 
Presidential Campaign if possible. 
JULIA Waxkp. Howe, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
Lucy SToNE, 
8 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
ELIzABETH CADY STANTON, 
Tenafly, New Jersey. 
ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL, 
42 Somerset Street, Providence, R. I. 
HANNAH M. T. CUTLER, 
South Pass, Ill. 
MrriaM M. CoLe, 
Sidney, Ohio. 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Care Chronicle Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JANE O, DEFoREsT, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
Mary GREw, 
116 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 
AbDA C, BowLEs, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Mary F, EAsTMAN, 
Tewksbury, Mass, 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
PHEBE A. HANAFORD, 
New Haven, Conn. 
CELIA BURLEIGH, 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
HELEN P. JENKINS, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
MatTiILpa J. HINDMAN, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
GRACE GREENWOOD, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Susan B, ANTHONY, 
Rochester, New York. 
Mrs, A. J. Duniway, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. E. D. STEWART, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
MATILDA FLETCHER, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Fanny B, AMEs, 
Germantown, Pa. 
M. ADELLE HAZLETT, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
ANNA GARLIN, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
FRANCES E. W. HARPER, 
244 Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
CHARLOTTE A. WILBOUR, 
151 East Fifty-first Street, New York. 
ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, 
Hartford, Conn. 
MATILDA JOSYLN GAGE. 
Fayetteville, N.Y. 


OFFICERS OF REPUBLICAN COMMITTEES 
IN 1872. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 


Chairman, Ex-Goy. Morgan, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York. 
Secretary, Wm. E. Chandler, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York. 
STATE COMMITTEES. 


ALABAMA. 
Chairman—D. C. Whitney, Montgomery. 
Secretary—J. C. Keffer, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS. 
Chairman—Powell Clayton, Little Rock, 
Secretary—J. C. Corbin, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Chairman—Alvinza Hayward, San Francisco, 
Secretary—William Sherman, San Francisco, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Chairman—Bartlett Bent, Middletown. 
DELAWARE. 
Chairman—H. F. Pickels, Wilmington. 
Secretary—John Cameron, Wilmington. 
FLORIDA. 
Chairman—Edward M. Cheney, Jacksonville, 
Secretary—James W. Johnson, Mouticello. 
GEORGIA. 
Chairman—Henry P. Farrow, Atlanta. 
Secretary—Marcus Grant, Atlanta, 
ILLINOIS. 
Chairman—Charles B. Farwell, Chicago. 
Seeretary—Daniel Shepard, Chicago. 
INDIANA. 
Chairman—J. W. Foster, Evansville, 
Secretary—J C Burnett, Indianapolis. 


IOWA. 
Chairman—Jacob Rich, Dubuque. 
Secretary—J. W. Nightingale. 
KANSAS. 
Chairman—D. R. Anthony, Leavenworth. 
Secretary—Jacob Stotler, Emporia. 
KENTUCKY. 
Chairman—John W. Finnell, Louisville. 
Secretary—J. K. Goodloe, Louisville. 
LOUISIANA. 
Chairman—S. B. Packard, New Orleans. 
Secretary—T. W. DeKlyne, New Orleans. 
MAINE. 
Chairman—James G. Blaine, Augusta, 
Secretary—Zimro A. Smith, Portland. 
MARYLAND. 
Chairman—Andrew W. Dennison, Baltimore. 
Secretary—John McGarigle, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chairman—George B. Loring, Salem. 
Secretary—George S. Merrill, Lawrence. 
MICHIGAN. 
Chairman—S. D. Bingham, Lansing. 
Secretary—Schuyler 5. Ulds, Lansing. 
MINNESOTA. 
Chairman—C. H. Pettil, Minneapolis. 
Secretary—K. N. McLaren, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Chairman—A. Warner, Cauton, Madison Co. 
Secretary—U. C. French, Jackson. 
MISSOURI. 
Chairman—Henry T. Blow, St. Louis. 
Secretary—N. M. Harris, St. Louis. 
NEBRASKA, 
Chairman—C. W. Seymour, Nebraska City. 
Secretary—Henry A. Newman, Nebraska City. 
NEVADA, 
Chairman—C, C. Batterman, Virginia City. 
Secretary—Stephen T. Gage, Virginia City. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Chairman—E. H. Kollins, Concord. 
Secretary—B. F. Prescott, Concord. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Chairman—Geo. A. Halsey, Newark. 
Secretary—S. Alpheus Smith, Plainfield. 
NEW YORK. 
Chairman—Alonzo B. Cornell, New York city. 
Secretary—John N. Knapp, Auburn. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Chairman—Samuel F. Phillips, Raleigh. 
Secretary—J. C. L. Harris, Raleigh. 


OHIO. 
Chairman—Charles C. Walcutt, Columbus, 
Secretary—RKodney Foos, Columbus. 
OREGON. 





Chairman—C, W. Parrish, Portland. 
Secretary—...cesecscccccscccccsccccees . 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chairman—Russell Errett, Pitts 0 

Secretary—E. O. Goodrich, Phi phia. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Chairman—William A. Pirce, Johnston. 
Secretary—Thomas A. Whitman, Anthony. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Chairman—A. J. Ransier, Charleston. 
Secretary—E. W. M. Mackey, Charleston. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chairman—Thomas A. Kercheval, Nashville, 
Secretary—Abram Smith, Nashville. 
TEXAS. 
Chairman—J. G. Tracy, Houston. 
Secretary—James P. Newcomb, Austin. 
VERMONT. 
Chairman—Geo. W. Grandy, Vergennes. 
Secretary—Geo. Nichols, Northfield. 
VIRGINIA, 
Chairman—W. H. H. Stowell, Halifax, C. H. 
Secretary—John W. Woltz, Richmond. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Chairman—O. G. Scofield, Parkersburg. 
Secretary—C. C. Cole, Parkersburg. 

WISCONSIN. 
Chairman—E. W. Keyes, Madison. 
Secretary—Frank Leland,Elkhorn. 





THE WOMEN AT WORK. 


A Washington correspondent gives the fo}. 
lowing important item of news :— 

A new feature in campaigning at the na. 
tional Capital is the organization of the wo. 
men in favor of Grant and Wilson, for the pur. 
pose of bringing their great moral and intel. 
lectual influence to bear on the canvass, 4 
society has been formed here, composed of 
active and energetic women, with Mrs, Ha. 
rens for secretary, and they are as busy ag 
bees, compiling documents to expose the ip. 
consistency and heartlessness of the 
cratic candidate, which are to be circulated al] 
through the country. The scheme is favored 
by all the prominent leaders of the suffrage 
movement. 


There ought to be a similar organization of 
women in every State. The great point to be 
attained is a concentration of womanly influ. 
ence against the party of re-action. When 
politicians become aware of the real ability of 
women to help or hinder, Woman Suffrage 
will soon become an established fact. 





OBITUARY. 


At Lancaster, Mass., Sept. 7, Samuel Bar. 
rett, aged sixty years. The funeral services 
were held at the Unitarian church, Concord, 
Mass., at 2 P. M., last Tuesday. 

Mr. Barrett was an earnest and consistent 
friend of Woman Suffrage. His death is not 
only a severe loss to his relatives and friends, 
but a public calamity. For he showed his 
faith by his works, and carried out his convic- 
tions in his life with singular consistency and 
fidelity. “Blessed are they that die in the 
Lord!” 








Cambridge Woman Suffrage Association. 
There will be a meeting of the Cambridge Woman 
Suffrage Association, on Monday evening next, Sept. 
23, at the house of Rey. B. F. Bowles, 102 Inman St. 
Cambridge. A, A. FELLOWS, See. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Some one or more of the Editors of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL will be at this office always, on Monday and 
Wednesday mornings. 











Teacher’s and Ohorister’s List 


— OF THE— 


NEWEST AND BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


!! THE STANDARD !! 


Its success cannot be questioned. In beauty and 
variety of music unsurpassed, It should be a famil- 
iar friend in every Choir, Convention, and Singing 
Class. Prics, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen, 


! SPARKLING RUBIES ! 


Let all the Sabbath Schools try it, Its Sparkli 
Gems of Songs will be appreciated by every ¢ 
Price, 35 cents. 


! HOUR OF SINGING ! 


For High Schools. Full of the best music arranged 
in 2,3 or4 parts, Widely used. Price, $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Gems of Strauss! 


225 Large pages, full of the best Strauss Music. 


Price, $2.00. 
! PILGRIM’S HARP! 


A perfect Multum in Parvo. hy 4 
of the best tunes for Social Keligious Meetings. 
60 cents. 


large number 


Price, 


The above books sent, post-paid, for the retail price, 
with the exception of THE STANDARD, specimet 
copies of which will be mailed, post-paid, for the 
present, for $1.25. 

OLIVER DITSON & CQO., Bostom 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 

Sept. 18. 


Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 


HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 
Address F. K- PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS, 

600 Acres; 21st year; 12 Greenhouses. 
Apple, 1000 1 yr., $20; 2 y. $30; 3 y. $40; 4y. $00. 
Aug. 3. 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. su 

ad 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD LNDLAN DOCYOB, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Office, 713 Washingten street 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 718 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CURED BY UTBEE 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO 
ON DR. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upen all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, 
SS 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTEE. 
CONVEYANCERS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all t¢ 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kind 
¢ ——— solsting to nem ons Fessenas 
ng done with neatness and dispatch. 
iho —- G. STEVENS. M ane E, SravE” 
an. 21. 


Mercy B. Jackson. M. D» 
681 TREMONT ST: 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 
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